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HE declaration of faith in the League of Nations contained in abroad and those who have worked in secret within France. All 


T the birthday letter addressed by the Prime Minister to Lord Cecil 
is of manifest importance, and the right estimate will be set on it far 
yutside the confines of these islands. To say unequivocally that 
‘this war could easily have been prevented if the League of Nations 
had been used with courage and loyalty by the associated nations,” 
and that “even in 1935 and 1936 there was a chance, by making 
an armed Grand Alliance under the aegis of the League, to hold in 
in Germany,” is to lay responsi- 


subjection the rising furies 
bility deliberately and accurately where responsibility lies; and 
Lord Cecil’s reference, in his letter of acknowledgement, 


to the passage in one of Mr. Churchill’s earlier books in which he 
visualised a League acting with force against an aggressor is both 
pertinent and just. The Prime Minister’s assurance that he means 
to act in accordance with the spirit and principles of the League, 
but clothing those principles with the necessary authority, will be 
peculiarly welcome to all those students of the League’s inception 
and history who have remained convinced that any new Inter- 
national Authority must closely resemble the existing League in all 
essentials ; to cynical critics of Geneva as the embodiment of un- 
ptactical idealism it will perhaps give reason to reconsider their 
The fact that the Prime Minister should so write on 
the eve of his departure for Quebec, and while the Dumbarton Oaks 
Conference was in the midst of its work is of unmistakable 
significance. 


The French Government at Paris 


It can have been no easy task for General de Gaulle to select the 
members of a Government who will commend themselves to public 
opinion in this transition period when so much 1s unknown. Up 
to now in Algiers he has been head of an Administration which 
could only maintain underground contacts with the people of France. 
He has wisely decided to include leaders who have made their mark 
in the Resistance movement, and also to appoint Ministers who still 
have party labels from all the parties, though it is, of course, common 
to all of them that they have been opposed to the Pétain régime. 
M. Jeanneney, a Radical and President of the Senate, becomes 
Minister of State. M. Bidault, a younger man who was chairman of 
the Resistance Council in France, becomes Foreign Minster, while 
M. Massigli, who has held that post throughout the Algiers period, 
comes to London as Ambassador. The Provisional Government is a 
coalition in the sense that it includes members of all parties except the 
extreme Right, and persons who have worked for their country 


the laws of Peéetain’s “French State” have been abolished, and the 
Republic declared to have continued in being uninterrupted. Yet 
there is no sanctity about the decrees adopted by the Algiers Consulta- 
tive Assembly. The underground Press, by simply appearing in 
public, swept away in a moment the Press decrees so carefully 
elaborated, and already the breath of frank criticism blows around 
the new Government. The Republic has been vindicated, but there 
can be no popular sanction of Government until the time comes 
for holding elections. General de Gaulle has announced that a 
National Assembly to draft a new constitution will be elected as 
soon as the soldiers and the war prisoners have returned. His difficult 
task at the moment is to restore public services and to feel as best 
he may the pulse of public opinion, which, in a country so essentially 
democratic as France, cannot fail to be vocal. His speech of last 
Monday gave the new régime an admirable start. 


The Belgians Go: Home 


Among the Governments which have functioned in London during 
the period of the occupation of their countries by the enemy, that 
of M. Pierlot, the Prime Minister of Belgium, is the first to return 
to its own capital. M. Pierlot was Prime Minister when the Germans 
invaded Belgium, he has remained Prime Minister, carrying on the 
fight for more than four years on British soil, and he has now 
returned to pick up the threads of office in Brussels. Happily 
there is no question about the procedure to be adopted. Though 
full weight is to be given to the opinion of resistance leaders who 
have been active within the country, everything will be carried out 
constitutionally. There is still in existence a Parliament which can 
and will be summoned. To that body M. Pierlot will make his 
report, and will ask it to consider the appointment of a regent in 
the absence of King Leopold—the King’s brother, Prince Charles, 
being a likely choice. Then M. Pierlot will offer his resignation, 
and a new Cabinet, perhaps under a new Prime Minister, will come 
into being, one which will doubtless include leaders of the resistance 
movement. It is gratifying in the extreme to see prospects of an 
orderly resumption of constitutional life following the inundation of 
the German invasion. Great tasks of reconstruction will await the 
new Government and the old Parliament, which must remain in 
being till prisoners and exiled workers have returned and elections 
can be-held. There will: be new men and new problems, and new 
political orientations. But in no respect is orderly democratic proce- 
dure seriously threatened. 





234 
Hitler’s Ex-Satellites 


A situation favourable to the Allies is developing swiftly in the 
Balkans, accelerated by Bulgaria’s submission, made ignominious 
by the twists and turns by which she attempted to evade the conse- 
quences of her consistently unscrupulous behaviour in the war. Her 
attempt to get lightly out of it q declaring her neutrality was quickly 
frustrated by the declaration oi war by Russia, who thereby made 
herself a necessary party to armistice negotiations, and is in a posi- 
tion to take military measures on Bulgaria’s territosy which will 
safeguard her broad left flank in the Balkan operations. Bulgaria 
has climbed down completely. She has got rid of her pro-German 
regents (including Filov, the former Prime Minister), has declared 
war on Germany, and made a gesture of restoring popular govern- 
ment, whatever that may mean in this hot-bed of agitators and 
intrigues. German ships in Bulgarian ports and German soldiers 
on Bulgarian territory are to be handed over to Russia; and it may 
be hoped that Russia wili insist that Bulgarian soldiers on Yugoslav 
or Greek soil will quickly be bundled back to their own country. 
They have made themselves hateful to the Yugoslav and Greek 
people. Russia meantime, having now signed the armistice with 
Rumania, whose leaders seem well satisfied with the moderate terms 
secured, is still advancing in the direction of Yugoslavia and Hun- 
gary and may soon meet the forces of General Tito. All the German 
divisions in Greece and southern Yugoslavia are now in danger of 
being cut off, and already the main railway from Salonica to Nish 
and Belgrade has become for the most part unusable. Here, as else- 
‘where, Germany is paying the penalty for her rash expansion of 
forcible rule. All the divisions south of Nish may be cut off from 
Germany for ever, and the Russians will soon be threatening the 
plain of Hungary. Hitler’s Balkan satellites are proving to be a 
liability. It is Russia which now holds them in the hollow of her 


hands. 


The Revolt in Slovakia 

Amid the sauve qui peut of these various satellites the rising 
which has been in progress in Slovakia, the most southerly of the four 
provinces of Czechoslovakia, since the beginning of this month and 
a little earlier has attracted less attention than it deserves. The 
rising was spontaneous, in that it was the direct result of the infiltra- 
tion of German troops into a “country” which Germany had 
plumed herself in leaving autonomous under a quisling Govern- 
ment, but it was not undertaken without the approval of the Czecho- 
slovak Government in London. The resistance forces are fighting 
definitely in the name not cnly of Slovakia, but of the Czechoslovak 
Government, which they support without qualification. As in all such 
cases, they are described as Communists, but in fact Communism 
has never been strong in Slovakia, which is largely a Catholic pro- 
vince, and the Slovak National Council, which is directing the 
revolt, consists of men like bank managers, company directors, and 
university professors. Unfortunately, the resources of the resistance 
movement are limited. More fortunate than the Poles in Warsaw, 
it is getting some supplies from Russia by air, but the Germans have 
gained possession of the chief railways, which are not numerous, 
though their use is severely restricted by the assiduity of the par- 
tians in cutting.them. It may still be hoped that a Russian advance 
will save this gallant effort by Slovak patriots from disaster. 


Labour at the General Election 


The National Executive Committee of the Labour Party has 
recommended the party to fight the next general election as an 
independent political force. This is undoubtedly what a majority 
of the rank and file want, and what the present position in the House 
of Commons dictates. The continuance of the electoral truce in 
a general election would preclude substantial change in the repre- 
sentation of the parties, with the result that the Labour Party 
almost certainly and the Liberal Party perhaps would remain 
under-represented. Indeed, there would be little point in having 
an election at all if the country were merely asked to affirm its 
approval of the conduct of the war and the agrecd part of the 
post-war settlement. Such an election would satisfy only those 
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who desire a continuance of the status quo in the House of Commons, 
There is no inconsistency at all in believing that a coalition after 
the war as well as now is desirable in this period so critcaj 
for the nation, and in holding at the same time that the country 
ought to choose between candidates of different political views, ang 
so determine the character of the new House of Commons, 
An election in which candidates could not fight on party 
lines would be unreal, and would be a gift to freak candidates. Buyt 
it would be a great pity if in consequence of this decision the Labour 
Ministers were required to resign, and Mr. Churchill found himself 
forced to constitute a Government without them. If that position 
arose, Labour would be put under the unwelcome necessity of 
opposing Mr. Churchill himself, and would suffer heavy losses jn 
consequence. Much the fairest plan would be that Labour Ministers 
should remain in the Government, that the party truce should be 
maintained in constituencies held by Ministers of Cabinet rank, 
and that elsewhere the parties should have a free hand. 


The Flying Bombs 

V1, the flying bomb with which “southern England,” especially 
London, has been too well acquainted during the summer months, 
is now a thing of the past, though V2 is quite another proposition, 
and the threat of it is by no means removed. Mr. Duncan Sandys, 
supported by some of the commanders specially concerned, had an 
exciting story to tell last week when he gave the whole history 
of the robot from the first vague reports of it in April, 1943, till the 
launching sites in France were captured. The preventive 
measures taken by the Government delayed the opening of the attack 
for five important months, and after that the defence got going with 
increasing effect. Fighters, A.A. guns, balloons, observers 
and searchlight units all played their parts, with the result that of 
8,000 bombs launched only 2,300 reached the London area, ‘and 
towards the close of the attack the proportion that got through was 
far smaller. It is a story extraordinarily creditable to all concerned 
—the Government, the Intelligence Service, the scientists, the 
observers and the fighting men. That particular phase of the bom- 
bardment of London is now past. But it would be a grave mistake 
to make light of the dangers which are still threatened by V2, or 
some kind of rocket which may be discharged from territory still 
held by the enemy. Lord Dudley, Midland Regional Commissioner, 
said last Sunday that it was possible, even probable, that the enemy 
will still be able to launch something else with a longer range than 
Vr. He was not referring to the pick-a-back bombs, but to more 
dangerous missiles. As long as this threat remains it is folly to be 
bringing evacuated children back to the London area. 


Tourism in Britain 

A golden opportunity to secure a valuable invisible export will be 
lost if steps are not taken to satisfy those thousands of foreign 
tourists who will be anxious to visit Britain after the war. We have 
a beautiful country, we have unique historic monuments, and we 
stand in high esteem abroad. But our hotels and the travel services 
we offer will present a heavy handicap unless we do much to improve 
both. A memorandum prepared by the Travel and Industrial 
Development Association at the request of the Department of Over- 
seas Trade urges the appointment of an official tourist organisation, 
which should be provided with funds to rehabilitate and expand the 
tourist industry. The need for improving the hotels is fully recog- 
nised, and many suggestions for achieving that are put forward, in- 
cluding the amendment of some “ misfitting and archaic laws.” In the 
seventeenth century the hotels in this country were declared to be the 
best in the world. There is therefore perhaps nothing inherent in 
the British character to prevent us from providing suitable hospitality 
for travellers. The organisation suggested might well provide a 
British counterpart to the Syndicat d’Initiative, which in France 
used to afford such valuable services to tourists. It is estimated 
that at its peak the tourist industry was worth about £30,000,000 to 
Great Britain on international account. Lord Derby says it could 
be made to yield £100,000,000—more than the average of our ship- 
ping income in the 1930s. 
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THE VICTORY CONFERENCE 


ITTLE news has so far emerged from what has been happily 
L termed the Victory Conference at Quebec. That is inevitable 
and right. What is known is that the discussions are largely of the 
military order, as could indeed be inferred from the list of names 
of the distinguished Staff Officers attending. Such discussions 
must, by the nature of things, be secret. The Quebec Conference, 
like the Casablanca Conference of 1943, is purely Anglo-American. 
Marshal Stalin’s participation would have been as valuable as it 
would be welcome, but his inability to leave his country at this 
juncture is completely intelligible, and the fact that the Conference 
is expected to devote considerable time to plans for the campaign 
against Japan, with whom Russia is not at war, is another adequate 
reason for his absence. The same fact might be considered to 
provide a reason for Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek’s presence, 
but here again both geographical and military considerations make 
what would be eminently desirable practically impossible. But the 
case for a meeting between Mr. Churchill and President Roose- 
velt is strong, and strongest of all for a reason which has so far 
been little considered. Both history and psychology confirm the 
general truth that allies in war tend to maintain a closer harmony 
in adversity than in prosperity. When a situation is desperate 
(not that that adjective applies in this context) impenetrable 
unity is imperative. With victory in sight, as it is today, 
all concerned feel justified in indulging in the luxury of 
independent planning, pointing ultimately to independent action, 
not indeed in regard to the military strategy of the remaining phase 
of the war but to the conditions of peace, of the resettlement of 
Europe, and of their respective and possibly competitive interests 
in the post-war world. As between Great Britain and the United 
States these are not imminent dangers, but they are dangers whose 
potentiality must be recognised, and it is the compelling duty of 
both politicians and Press in both countries to prevent them in 
both the familiar senses of that word. No more valuable contribu- 
tion to that could be made than by frank interchanges at this 
moment between the two men who beyond all others influence 
public opin‘on in their respective couniries. 

On more specific problems contact and collaboration between 
Prime Minister and President at this juncture is of equal import- 
ance. Complete understanding between the three Allies, Britain, 
the United States and Russia, is as vital as understanding between 
the first two. It would, of course, be easier to attain if Marshal 
Stalin could have been at Quebec, but communication with Moscow 
is unimpeded and consultation is no doubt constant. The triple 
understanding has been closer than could have reasonably been 
hoped for in view of various events in the past decade ; that in 
itself has been one of the chief constituents of victory ; it has been 
due in no small measure to the personal contacts between British 
and American statesmen and Marshal Stalin and his Foreign 
Minister, and no doubt the earliest opportunity will be tak:n to 
arrange a tripartite conference which will bear the same relation 
to Quebec as Teheran bore to Casablanca. Meanwhile there is 
one question, the attitude of Russia to Poland, on which Russian 
views and Anglo-American views do undisguisedly diverge. 
Neither Mr. Churchill nor President Roosevelt can ignore the 
concern felt in their respective countries over recent unhappy 
developments in Eastern Europe, and it may safely be assumed 
that they will take every step that may seem calculated to close 
the only esting breach in the unity of the United Nations. There 
is nothing in the present situation that cannot be put right, but 
it is profoundly unfortunate that» the Polish Government should 
be without a spokesman at Moscow; if the leaders at Quebec 
could persuade Marshal Stalin to yield on that point they 
would have achieved a great deal. European questions as a 


whole, notably the treatment of Germany after defeat, 
concern Russia as much as Britain and America, and nothing 
like definite conclusions on such subjects can be reached at 
Quebec ; but ideas in regard to them can profitably be compa:ed 
there, and no doubt are being, with results of which Marshal 
Stalin will be kept fully apprised. In the military field the attack 
on Germany from the west 1s almost wholly Anglo-American, 
and cemprehensive decisions regarding the future of that cam- 
paign are completely within the scope of the Quebec discuss‘ons. 

Quebec, moreover, should before it ends dispel completely one 
suspicion which, ccmpletely groundless though it is, has unfor- 
tunately to some extent permeated American minds,—that this 
country, when once the war in Europe is finished, will be grudg- 
ing in the fulfilment of its pledge to throw the whole of its 
resources into the war against Japan. Discontent has been mani- 
fested in the United States over vexatious delays in the prosecution 
of the campaign against the Japanese in Burma, but it is to be 
hoped that it has been largely allayed by Lord Louis Mount- 
batten’s explanation that the plans for the amphibious operations 
which he was sent to the cast to execute were completely frus- 
trated by the decision to divert to the invasion of France the 
landing-craft destined for the invasion of Burma by sea ; the result 
of the decision silences completely any possible criticism of the 
diversion. As to the future, British self-interest is manifest, even 
if British good faith is still questioned. No single word has left 
a more searing mark on British memories than Singapore. That 
great base means little less in this country than Pearl Harbour 
means in America. Every square yard Japan has seized from 
Great Britain and the United States or Holland or France must 
be restored, and restitution made as far as possible ; China, as 
the development of communications permits, must be assisted to 
the utmest in the clearance of Japan from every inch of her terri- 
tory, Manchuria, of course, included ; and Japan itself must be 
made, and kept, incapable of any such aggression as disgraced 
her name in 1904, in 1936 and in 1941. On all this there is not 
merely full agreement but fixed resolve in Great Britain, and all 
requisite sea, land and air forces will be available for the purpose. 
It will not, of course, preclude a large measure of demobilisation 
when the war in Europe is over, for massive British armies such as 
are operating against Germany could not be utilised with profit 
against Japan. But not a man who is needed for the war against 
Japan will be released till Japan is done with. 


On another question, calling for more immediate action, 
President and Premier are, it may be hoped, conferring earnestly. 
Post-war decisions regarding Germany must be postponed till 
they can be discussed with Marshal Stalin—and, let it be added, 
with representatives of France, for that ally, whose recovery 
promises to belie so signally General Smuts’ pessimistic predictions, 
can rightly claim today inclusion on equal terms in any conversa- 
tions on security. But meanwhile victory over Germany has still 
to be achieved, and not necessarily on the field of battle alone. It 
is being proclaimed in Germany that a joint Allied appeal to the 
German people is being drafted, calling on them to surrender and 
explaining what surrender will involve. That may or may not be 
true. It is to be hoped that it is, for the essential moment for such 
a step has clearly been reached. The wording of such an appeal 
raises delicate psychological questions, for if the thing is not done 
well it would better be not done at all. But Germans might at 
least be asked who is to be thanked for the fact that their country is 
being seriously invaded for the first time (there was a brief Russian 
incursion into East Prussia in 1914) since Napoleon’s day ; who it 
was that began the whole war by invading Poland in 1939 ; who 
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it was that brought Russia in by invading it in 1941 ; who it was but not exclusively the Roman Catholic and Protestant Churches, 
that declared war on America (whose troops have been the first to which have either criticised and challenged the extravagances of 
carry the war across the German frontier) six months later. To Nazi doctrine or can reasonably be suspected of undisclosed 
that should be added the declaration that no Allied statesman pposition to them. Psychological warfare is today a recognised 

thinks of, or desires, the exterminat’on of Germany, as distinct from feature of military operations. Victory now must be accelerated y 
the extermination of German militarism and its upholders ; and by all means available. At such a moment the psychological appeal ac 
some attempt should be made to reach both the minds and the is not to be ignored. It will never have more effect than at the fre 





conscience of those sections of the German population, primarily moment when the invasion of Germany is beginning. tel 
th 

in 

A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK in 

PWV HE fact that Lord Cecil reached his eightieth birthday this week Massigli should be well able to maintain the prestige which the - 
r must not pass unnoticed, for it serves to focus attention for a Embassy in Albert Gate established under a series of distinguished 8s 
moment at least on a unique public figure. (So far as that goes, the occupants. He has had long and wide experience in diplomacy, and de 
Prime Minister’s striking letter of congratulation to “ My dear Bob” his contacts with the Foreign Office will lose nothing from the fact | ir 
will make the event notable.) I say unique advisedly, for I knew of that he and Sir Alexander Cadogan have had strikingly similar hi 
no one who throughout a public life which began when Lord Robert _ careers, both having been in their time heads of the League of | wi 
Cecil became secretary to his father, Lord Salisbury (then Prime Nations section in their respective Ministries—meeting, therefore, an 
Minister), in 1886 has more strikingly combined integrity of constantly at Geneva—and both in due course rising to the highest ev 
character and practical idealism with distinction in political life. position among permanent officials. M. Massigli reached this wa 
Lord Cecil is naturally thought of first and foremost as one of the country from France early last year in circumstances which make “ 
framers of the League of Nations Covenant, and the most tireless an entertaining story if only he will tell it, and was in charge Ce 
and convincing vindicator of its principles and aims, but it is well of Foreign Affairs in Carlton Gardens until the Free French Com- th 
to remember his stand, in opposition to his party, in defence of mittee went to Algiers. | 
Free Trade when he was M_.P., first for East Marylebone and then * * * + e 
for Hitchin, from 1906 onwards; his searching cross-examination The practice of adding 10 per cent. to hotel bills instead of tips has is 
as a member of the Marcon: Committee in 1912, and his effective never become as general in this country as on the Continent, but im 
direction of one of the most decisive forms of pressure on Germany _ there seems to be good reason now why it should be made not only in 
when he was Minister of Blockade in the last war. At eighty Lord general but compulsory. Hotel employees, waiters and the rest, ag: 
Cecil can look back on a singularly varied, interesting, and, I have to pay income-tax on the Pay-As-You-Earn system. But what pr 
should imagine, satisfying life, in spite of the failure of the League do waiters, for example, earn? It is matter of common knowledge ass 
of Nations to command the support that would have enabled it to that their income depends mainly on tips. But how is that to be the 
réalise all its founders’ hopes. Apart from some deafness, he remains checked? In ordinary cases an employer—who has to make the | fes 
active in body and vigorous in mind, enjoying not merely the regard returns—knows exactly what his men earn because he pays them. me 
but the affection of those who know him well, and the profound An hotel manager has no such knowledge. The to per cent. system be! 
respect of thousands who do not. It is agreeable to recall that, obviates the difficulty, and it is difficult to see what else can. The fiel 
thanks to the tutelage of Sir Edward Grey, he represented Oxford Trust Houses have uniformily adopted the 10 per cent. and con- ma 
against Cambridge in tennis (real tennis) in the early eighties. He sequently find no difficulty about the P.A.Y.E. system, for the hotel cor 
is, of course, a Nobel prizeman. manager knows exactly what is allotted to each employee out of an 
* * * - the 10 per cent. addition to bills (though not what some guests / 

Mr. Pethick-Lawrence raised an interesting and important ques- insist on giving over and above the Io per cent.). This is obviously No 
tion in a speech he made on the future of Europe at Guildford on # Matter which interests the Treasury considerably. Ru 
Sunday. It is not a new question; the Atlantic Charter spoke of e vg * ad Jur 
it, though rather with two voices. The form of government in The reception given by the Overseas League on Tuesday to it 
European countries, said Mr. Pethick-Lawrence, could no longer be welcome Sir Evelyn and Lady Wrench home from an Empire tour col 
regarded as a matter for the domestic decision of that country which has lasted exactly four years was robbed of no little of its hac 
alone ; Britain should support libertarian constitutions everywhere. attraction by Lady Wrench’s absence through illness. But the Ru 
Everything depends here on what the significance of the word occasion served its purpose, and the welcome was warm. Sit the 
“support” is. The whole contention sounds very like an argument Evelyn mentioned, incidentally, his satisfaction at the fact that in wil 
in favour of enforced democracy, and enforced democracy sounds a stay of over a year in India he never saw an Indian intoxicated. rea 
very like a contradiction in terms. Moreover, attractive as the idea " " * * the 
of banning anything resembling Fascism, or totalitarianism, every- Some one (I disclaim both the credit and the cavil the quotation pac 
where may be, where exactly is it going to carry us? Is Mr. may deserve) calls attention to the remarkable prescience of W. S. At 
Pethick-Lawrence quite clear about libertarianism in Russia, or is Gilbert, who, with 1944 obviously in view, included in his Pirates Th 
that one of the countries where the form of government can no of Penzance a song beginning— Pru 
longer be considered a matter of domestic concern? Are we “T am the Patton of a modern major-general,” Lit 
to reform Portugal’s constitution? And will there be no doubtful and ending and 
cases where the dividing-line between fascist and non-fascist charac- “I am the Model of a modern major-general.” I 
teristics may be singularly difficult to draw? I am not putting these A case for the difficult feat of sticking to the pattern: and eschewing US | 
° questions in any spirit of criticism. Mr. Pethick-Lawrence’s point the model. dev 
is extremely important, and extremely perplexing ; it is very desirable * * * * fact 
that public attention should be drawn to it. The real question is I am able (as every self-conscious journalist loves to say) 10 a 
whether a free people can use its freedom to surrender part at least throw important light on the future of a historic British posses- Th 
of its freedom. sion. It has always been said that when. the Gibraltar apes, with vi 
* * * * which every visitor to the Rock is familiar, and which Borrow among ay 
Nothing could be better than the appointment of M. René Massigli others found so engrossing) cease to mate, the British wil] leave to | 
as French Ambassador in London. Indeed, his claims to that post Gibraltar. In recent years their-dalliance has been markedly tepid, = 
are sO obvious that, once it was announced that M. B‘dault was to _ but this year their amatory ardour leaves nothing to be desired. (My Plac 
be Foreign Minister in the reconstructed French Government, his authority is the chef de cabinet of the Chief Ape—Affenfiihrer— Har 
predecessor’s transference to London was taken for granted. M. himself.) JANUS. the 
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A HUNDRED DAYS 


By STRATEGICUS 


HUNDRED days of the offensive in the west were completed 
A on Wednesday. The impatience which blirds us to actual 
achievement cannot be proof agamst a comparison of the battle- 
fronts at the beginning and end of this period. It is true that 
territory in itself matters little ; but territorial change was made 
the gauge of success by Hitler himse'f. It is not only that he 
insisted that “ what we have we hold”; but he also emphasised the 
importance ,of the possession of an immense territory as a 
protective wall to the Reich. When we come to write the epitaph 
of this war we shall be bound to sum up in mifch the same words 
as a German officer used in announcing the reason o! the German 
defeat in the last. When Clausewitz attempts to discover the 
true genius of Frederick the Great’s campaign of 1760 he gives 
his conclusion in these words: “While pursuing a great object 
with very limited means, he undertook nothing beyond his powers, 
and just enough to gain his odject.”. Modern German generals 
evidently avoid that chapter, since, even at the end of the last 
war, the writer in the Militdrwochenblatt had to conclude that 
“our defeat has been so complete because the the 
Central Powers have been overtaxed and completely exhausted by 
the pursuit of unattainable military and political aims.” 

But a hundred days ago how welcome must it have seemed to 
the short-sighted Germans that they had so extensive a glacis’ It 
js true they could no longer be sure that “ fortress Europe” was 
impregnable. It had long since been penetrated, in Sicily and 
in Italy. But, on this day that saw Eisenhower launch his troops 
against the French coast, they were entitled to believe that the 
present would not plagiarise the past. hey had been repeatedly 
assured that the “Atlantic Wall” would resist every attack of 
the Allies. Indeed the German leaders were loud in their pro- 
fessions that they would welcome the attempt. Hitler was never 
more crude than in his jibes on this matter; and, very shortly 
before D-day, Rommel was photographed indicating with his 
field-marshal’s baton the few last details that were necessary to 
make the impregnable more impregnable still. What a perpetual 
contrast between the immense achievements of the German Army 
and the pettiness of its leaders! 

A hundred days ago even the Karelian offensive had not begun. 
Now Finland is out of the battle, making what terms she can with 
Russia. The central offensive had not opened. It was not until 
June 23rd that the attack at Vitebsk began ; and, for long after that, 
it was such great names as Minsk, Baranovichi and Lwow that 
coloured the imagination. They are forgotten now. Even Rome 
had fallen but two days before. Today the Russians have driven 
Rumania and Bulgaria, as well as Finland, out of the war; and 
they are swiftly opening a front which might then have seemed 
wildly improbable in the time. For now Hungary and Austria are 
really beginning to appear upon the near horizon. If we let slip 
the reins of the imagination we might begin speculating on the 
pace made by the British Second Army to Antwerp and Brussels. 
At that rate Budapest might be entered in a little over a week. 
The Russians are nearing Lomza and the south-west of East 
Prussia, while their patrols have entered that province from 
Lithuania. They are said to be resuming the attack towards Cracow 
and in the immediate area of Warsaw. 

It is, however, in the west that sentiment as well as strategy bids 
us examine the change. On D-day one might have imagined such 
developments, but been inclined to discount them except for the 
fact that experience had taught us to distrust the strength of the 
imposing facade which Hitler showed to the world Indeed, as 
Ihave before pointed out, this war is less a military problem than 
4 propaganda “crusade.” It has long ago been lost by Germany ; 
yet the extraordinary thing is that Hitler can depend upon troops 
to fight such hopeless positions as that of Brest. It is impossible 
to close one’s eyes to the patchy nature of the resistance. In many 
Places the troops now seem to surrender with unusual ease. Even 
Havre only resisted the general assault for thirty-six hours. But 
the truly extraordinary thing is that there is such a strong defence 


forces of 


of the upper part of the Channel coast “ pocket.” The breakdown 
of the main bedy of the Fifteenth Army, with the incorporated 
eiements of the Seventh, should not have surprised us so much as it 
did. Organisation is a strange thing. It gives temendous power to 
constituents which would be weak without it. But the student who 
has developed the note-bcok habit is not more liable to lose his 
memory than the troops of highly organised armies their individual 
power when once the organisation has gone. The armoured attack 
has shown how well it can administer the coup-de grdce to an organi- 


y 


sation, and that is what Patton and Dempsey effected in France. 


This reflection has its relevance to the sort of foreground the 
Allies may now expect. They have entered Germany, though even 
in what the Americans then called the “phoney war” the Allies 
did that four years ago. General Hodges’ troops, it is reported, have 
crossed the frontier not only in the neighbourhood of Trier, but also 
sixty miles to the north-west, due east from Eupen ; but no one can 
foretell what they will experience when they set about the attack 
on the Siegfried Line. What is certain is the growing influence 
of the supply problem. It is this that gives its real importance to the 
resistance at Havre and the other ports; for it seems reasonable 
to conclude that, if the Allies could have maintained their advance in 
full force steadily, even the Siegfried Line would have proved no 
real obstacle. As it is, the Allies’ reach has exceeded their grasp, 
though even in the present conditions one cannot be certain that 
Patton and Hodges may not break through, because this is domi- 
nantly a human and not a mechanical problem. We do not know 
what forces have been brought up to hold the defences. We cannot 
form any picture of the quality or number of the divisions that have 
been rallied ; but, on general grounds it would not seem probable 
that occupation troops from one corner or another of Europe would 
count for anything decisive. 


On the whole, we should probably be right in maintaining that the 
solution of these problems rests more with the state of the Allied 
troops than of the Germans. An army still marches on its stomach ; 
but how much more catholic and voracious it has become. The 
quantity of material required to keep an army in action each day is 
enormous ; and no limit can bé put to it in practice. The amounts 
of petrol that are at present being consumed, the tons of ammunition 
that are required for attack on fortress positions, the thousand and 
one spare parts and material demanded every day assume terrifying 
proportions. A human being will stagger on when he is ill-treated 
in a way that will cause any self-respecting machine to go on strike 
at once. The war is now so thoroughly mechanised that the mere 
bulk of material needed by a single division each day lays a heavy 
strain on transport; and so far the Allies have only one great 
port at their service. For the rest it has been a matter of swift 
and ingenious improvisation to keep the stream of supplies flowing 
in sufficient strength. The trains in France are not yet running 
again in numbers adequate to the re-supply of the civilian population 
and the daily needs of the armies; and the internal combustion 
engine, the presiding genius of the war, cannot replace them. 

The bearing of these considerations on the prospects for the 
immediate future is obvious. The Germans fight for time because 
they understand full well that they have little hope of withstanding 
the optimum attack of the Allies at present. Indeed, they realise 
that the chances are that it would, with ease, break through the 
protective cordon of troops in front of the Siegfried Line and 
penetrate that system. Their one hope is to prevent such an 
attack developing as long as possible, since the longer it can be 
postponed the better are their chances of playing out the autumn, 
Their problem is difficult enough in any circumstances, now that 
the Allies are at their frontiers in the west as in the east, and 
show every sign of intending to appear on another frogt 
very shortly. There is little point in boasting that the Army of 
General Hodges has opened its artillery fire on German terrifory. 
It will need. to be very heavy and very accurate fire before the 
Siegfried Line is pierced; but that may be expected before long. 
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Before the end in Tunisia a Staff Officer 
pondent that he thought the enemy had most of his strengtl 
in the “shop window,” that the outer defenccs whole 
of the enemy force. He was right. It may be that such a situation 
confronts the Allies in The Germans restored stability 
on the eastern frent by a effort, and the s'ightest weaken- 
ing would precipitate a crisis Their 
forsaking the rigid, mechanical defensive and depending once more 
on a dynamic defensive. That is side of the success. But 
perhaps the greater is the natural tendency in an army of pro- 
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longed success to defeat itself. 
to become clogged. Supply fails to work smoothly. 
every part of the machine brings it to a halt. The immediate 
future in the west will determine how far such conditions have 
been reproduced there. In a week or ten days, it may be, we 
shall know whether the Allies are going through into the heart 
of Germany at once or are to have to fight it out through the autumn. 
But in view of the extent to which the German army depends on its 
Organisation it is possible at least that the assaults of the Allied 
ermour and air-forces may bring about a general collapse. 


INDIA: A FURTHER WORD 
By ‘Z’ 

N an article which I contributed to The Spectator of August 18th 
I I offered a suggestion, the adoption of which would, I feel sure, 
help in some measure towards the solution of the Indian political 
problem. It was, briefly, that a representative constitution-making 
body on the lines proposed in the Cripps scheme should be brought 
together now. The Indian people have been promised full self- 
government. This promise cannot and will not be broken, at any 
rate by the will of the British Government or people. But every 
day that passes without some constructive effort being made towards 
its fulfilment is wasted, and worse than wasted. Feeling in India 
is becoming steadily worse, and it looks as if it would continue to 
become worse until we do something to make it better. Amplifying 
a little what I said in my previous article, I should like in particular 
to direct attention to two aspects of the situation that merit careful 
consideration. 

Firstly, there is need for both short-term and long-term planning, 
and it is important that these should be rightly related to each other. 
In the Cripps scheme this was done. As a transitional measure the 
Government of India was to be “ Indianised,” while the old con- 
stitutional framework remained. This would have served both as 
an earnest of our purpose to grant self-government, and as a pre- 
paration for its responsibilities. The heavy work of preparing a 
long-term plan—and let it be remembered that :his meant the fram- 
ing of a constitution which would give India the same independence 
as any other nation in the world—was to begin immediately on the 
cessation of hostilities. To most of us it must seem obvious that 
any kind of transitional arrangement is of comparatively minor im- 
portance, and that what is essential is that plans should be well 
and truly laid for the long years that lie ahead. To the most vocal 
of the Indian political leaders, and, above all, to Mr. Gandhi, what 
may be attained immediately has always been the matter of first 
importance. From the time, some twenty-four years ago, when he 
promised India “ Swaraj within one year” if the people would faith- 
fully follow him in non-co-operation, down to the present day, when 
he asks for a declaration of immediate independence and the forma- 
tion of a national Government responsible only to the Central 
Assembly (subject to a proviso regarding military operations during 
the war), Mr. Gandhi has concentrated on the immediate future, 
and refused to face the immensely great and difficult problems that 
lie beyond. 

In the present controversy the Congress has been using Govern- 
ment’s rejection of what we may term Mr. Gandhi’s short-term policy 
to strengthen popular suspicion of its intentions in regard to the 
whole question of self-government. I cannot believe that Govern- 
ment erred in this rejection, for obviously any declaration of inde- 
pendence, accompanied by the withdrawal of the British Government, 
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must follow, and not precede, the adoption of a new constitution, 
Yet the fact remains that a large section of the Indian Press has 
biamed the Viceroy, and will continue to blame him, for torpedoing 


a reasonable scheme for the settlement of the Indian problem. The 
truth is that there was no scheme for the settlement of the 
Indian problem, and, so far as we know, no scheme is in 


process of preparation. The real error has lain in not deflecting 
attention from impossible schemes falsely called “ transitional,” and 
concentrating it on the greater task, on which constructive minds 
would find employment. It is true the people of India have been 
again reminded that self-government is theirs if they can agree 
among themselves. It has also been suggested to them that pre- 
liminary work on the constitution might begin as soon as leaders 
are prepared to co-operate to that end. But, I ask, what individual 
or party is capable of bringing together the representatives of the 
various interests which must somehow be harmonised, except Govern- 
ment itself? Government would put itself right with India and the 
world if it would proceed forthwith to arrange a conference charged 
with the duty of preparing a constitution for a self-governing India, 
Any transitional measures would then take their proper place. 
Secondly, there is the question: What parties must have a voice 
in the final settlkement? It will be a great achievement if Mr, 
Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah can induce relations of mutual trust and 
confidence between Hindus and Muslims. But this will only be a 
beginning. The belief has gained widespread currency that if an 
arrangement could be reached between Hindus and Muslims, or 
between Congress and the Muslim League, the only serious barrier 
to the settlement of India’s political differences would have been 
removed. Both Hindus and Muslims have far too readily assumed 
this. We have seen it in the way in which Congress has con- 
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tinually referred to the British as a “third party,” whose presence | 


has served to keep their differences alive, and 
departure would be followed by harmony as surely as night is 
followed by day. Both Congress and the Muslim League have 
been profuse in their assurances that the interests of “ minorities” 
would receive the most careful and sympathetic consideration, but 
the form which this consideraton would take does not seem ever 
to have been defined. 

It is well that we should remind ourselves that the great bodies 
of people who are not represented in the negotiations which have 
been opened between Mr. Gandhi ard Mr. Jinnah can hardly be 
dismissed as “ minorities.” There are the great masses of Hindus 
and Muslims who are outside all political parties. There is the 
Mahasabha, uncompromising in its defence of Hinduism and in its 
assertion of Hindu claims. There are the “Untouchables,” 60 
million strong—a number equal to two-thirds of the whole Muslim 
population. They have grievances beside which the alleged griev- 
ances of Caste Hindus and Muslims pale into insignificance ; but they 
are still largely unorganised and inarticulate, with the result that in 
recent times their needs and rights have been receiving but scant 
attention. There are the Sikhs, who are not going to allow their 
destiny to be settled by any arrangement to which they are not 
parties. There are the Christians, a community larger than the 
Sikhs, who have won general respect by the modesty of their claims, 
but who have been showing signs of uneasiness in face of the 
tendencies of the present time. And there are the Indian States, 
which have their own special relationships with the British Crown, 
Their rulers still enjoy great prestige, and neither they nor their 
States are likely to be disposed of behind their backs. 

If any of my Congress friends have had patience to read what I 
have written so far, I can imagine that they will now stop in disgust, 
exclaiming that this is just the ordinary die-hard British position. 
They will say that it is just another example of the way in which 
the British have persisted in exploiting differences which theif 
presence has brought into existence and which would fade out with 
their departure from India. And they will probably go on to ask 
whether this is not just the sort of thing which proves that Congress 
has been right in ceasing to rely on British promises of help, and 
in seeking to wrest power from an over-lord who has clearly re- 
solved not to yield it. Even quite moderate people have said to me that 
a representative conference would probably fail to reach any kind of 
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agreement even regarding the broad lines of a constitution for a 
self-governing India, and they have come to contemplate the whole 
method of conference without enthusiasm. 

Yet these differences cannot be removed by ignoring them. Nor 
dare we treat them as irremcvable. There may be some British 
people to whom their existence gives a certain cynical satisfaction, 
but if such there be they are sadly lacking in understanding. The 
perpetuation of communal strife can bring nothing but harm to 
India itself and to the world, and it is to the interest of all of us 
that it should cease. If India is to become self-governing, it is 
essential that this should be in accordance with a scheme agreed 
upon beforehand by the representatives of the various elements in 
the population, and not imposed upon them by one, or by two or 
more, of the larger parties after a successful coup d’état. 

I am by no means unaware of the difficulties connected with the 
calling of a conference for the planning of a new constitution, or of 
the difficulties which will beset its working. It is possible that some 
may condemn the whole thing as a trick. There will be parties 
which will demand as a condition of their participation that this and 
that principle should be conceded beforehand. There wiil be quarrels 
about the representation to be given to the different parties. And when 
the conference gets to work there will doubtless be frequent dead- 
locks and impasses. With this kind of thing we have become very 
familiar in India. But whatever the difficulties, the task cannot be 
evaded ; at the worst it can be postponed. I am convinced that it is 
the duty of Government to get on with the business now. 


AFTERTHOUGHTS ON Vr 
By WING-COMMANDER NIGEL TANGYE 

URING the first days of the flying-bomb attack on this country 
D comment was made on the futile conception of the attack. It 
was Hitler’s last fling, a wasteful expenditure of equipment, a form 
of attack that none but a desperate commander, intent upon inflict- 
ing damage for the sake of damage during his last hours of life, 
would employ. We have grown up since those first days, and we 
now recognise the flying bomb as an ingenious weapon, although 
the Germans were prevented from exploiting its potentialities by 
the restriction they were forced to accept on its scale of effort. 

V1 is a weapon of remarkable mechanical ingenuity. It can be 
constructed almost entirely by unskilled labour, and its power-plant 
utilises a new principle which will inevitably have considerable 
influence on aircraft design in the future. This power-plant can 
carry the bomb a distance of about 150 miles and consumes only 
130 gallons of low-grade aviation fuel. It develops something like 
700 horse-power and provides a speed of 350 miles an hour. Yet 
I have heard an American expert say that its construction is so 
simple that under mass-production conditions it could be turned 
out in America for 25 dollars. These figures, bearing in mind that 
the development of this engine is in its infancy, provide material 
for refiection., 

What the value of the Vr to the Germans at the present stage 
of the war, and in its present form, is another matter altogether. 
Hitler intended to use it on a much greater scale of intensity than 
he actually did. Reconnaissance by Allied Air Forces and a heavy 
scale of bombing of detected sites, particularly by U.S. bombers, 
were largely responsible for dashing his hopes. ‘These measures 
resulted in the attack, when it came, being at a lower rate of intensity 
than was intended, and the really remarkable results achieved by 
cur air and ground defences must have considerably dashed the 
hopes of the German High Command. In this respect it is a matter 
for speculation why the maximum speed of the flying bomb was 
designed to be 350 miles per hour, when an additional 50 miles 
per hour would have made all the difference to its ability to elude 
the defences. The addition would have meant a larger and more 
powerful bomb; but at the time of the design of the Vr as 
we know it the German authorities must surely have realised that 
British fighters would be able to intercept it. Perhaps they did not 
a we would have fighters with sufficient performance at low 
altitude. 
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It has been frequently suggested that the flying bomb is a weapon 
that yielded no military gain to Germany. The attack is, in fact, 
one which can be said to yield short-term military results, but which 
can have no decisive effect on the outcome of the war. The military 
gains are real and apparent. Before the attack was launched some 
50,000 tons of bombs were dropped on the launching sites, 50,000 
tons of bombs which, from the Allied point of view, could have 
been more profitably aimed at German war-production. Heavy 
demands were laid on Photo Reconnaissance Units, not only on the 
air and ground crews in the squadrons, but also on the Photographic 
Interpretation Sections. Inevitably our Intelligence suffered as a 
result of this diversion of Photographic Interpretation effort. Since 
the attack was launched further military advantages have accrued to 
the enemy. Although Mr. Churchill has stated that our battle 
requirements in Normandy would not be allowed to suffer, never- 
theless a large bomber effort was employed in order to combat the 
flying bomb. Furthermore, several squadrons of fighters were con- 
tnually engaged in intercepting the pilotless aircraft, and vast 
numbers of men employed in our anti-aircraft batteries and balloon 
squadrons. Interference with civilian life, and, to a certain extent, 
industrial production, is a further military gain to the enemy. All 
these things can be set by the German High Command on the credit 
side of their balance-sheet. 

Chief, perhaps, on the debit side, will figure the memory of the 
German employment of indiscriminate robot-bombing when terms 
are being considered at the Peace Table. But the Germans will be 
able to argue thai their employment of pilotless aircraft in 1944 
should not involve any additional punishment for them. They might 
say that flying-bomb attacks follow precisely the same principles 
that the Luftwaffe followed against Rotterdam and London in 
1940. The attacks of the Luftwaffe bomber pilots then, and since, 
have been directed against the civilian population. The flying bomb 
is also directed against the civilian population, and its blows are 
no more indiscriminate than those of a German bomber crew. 
And, from the German point of view, it is a much cheaper form 
of attack. The weakness of the human element is entirely removed. 
It is for these reasons that I suggest that the belief that the flying 
bomb is a blow to the prestige of the Luftwaffe is mistaken. The 
neat logic of the weapon is something that is likely to appeal to 
the Luftwaffe personnel who launched it against this country. 


It is of interest to speculate on the future influence of the flying 
bomb. One of its main weaknesses at the moment is its vulnerability 
to fighters. It must, therefore, be given greater speed. Once that is 
achieved, it should not be difficult to maintain an advantage in speed, 
due to the limits imposed on the maximum speed of a fighter by 
the necessity for it to land comparatively slowly ; the flying bomb 
has no such restriction. We can, therefore, expect to see the lifting 
surfaces getting smaller and smaller, with the bomb approaching the 
conventional idea of an artillery weapon. It will become more a 
self-propelled shell than a flying bomb. 


The Channel was first crossed by an aeroplane in 1910. Less 
than thirty years later the Atlantic was being crossed regularly by air- 
craft carrying passengers, freight and mail. It is, therefore, not in 
the least extrayagant to assume that development of the flying 
bomb will enable it, within thirty years, to maintain a barrage burst- 
ing on American soil and fired from European bases. This thought 
must inevitably have a sobering influence on the Isolationists in the 
United States. It means that, without warning, the western sea- 
board of the United States could be bombarded at the whim of a 
blackmailing European Power. 

The massive concrete structure captured in the Cherbourg 
peninsula, pictures and descriptions of which have been widely 
published, was scheduled to serve a purpose which we have so far 
been unable to forecast. The consensus of opinion is that it was 
being built as one of the large rocket-installations which the Germans 
refer to in their propaganda as V2, a weapon of greater destructive 
power than Vx. If the structure at Cherbourg is typical of the 


other installations, Hitler must in the past year have allocated a 
vast amount of labour and material to the V2 project, and the fact 
that he did this shows that he held high hopes of it. 


But what 
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So far as is 
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i@pes were they? That is the intriguing question. 
known, the first installation was not started until September, 1943. 
Did he, then, at that time expect that the bombardment of London, 
at this stage of the war, was going to be a war-winning project for 
him? We have been warned by Mr Churchill that these rockets 
may be fired at London, and we do not take that warning lightly. 
But one thing is absolutely certain, and that is that no bombardment, 
however intensive, could possibly be now a war-winning factor for 
Hitler. 

There is little or no doubt that either rockets or flying bombs, 
or both, have come to stay among the armouries of the nations, and 
the problems related to this fact are exercising the attention of 
strategists all over the world. Fascinating possibilities are opened 
Readers of The Spectator are aware of the difficulties attending 

It may be that the 
problem. One can 
in Switzerland, pro- 


up. 
the organisation of an International Air Force. 
advent of the rocket will help to solve the 
visualise the construction of rocket-installations 
tected from air-assault by being built within the mountains. One can 
imagine the control-room of the International Authority in Geneva, 
in which might stand a neat panel with little red buttons, and over 
each button the name of a prominent city. There might be four 
cities of each country. Only the pressing of a button by an inter- 
national finger would be needed to start a massive bombardment of 
selected cities. Perhaps such a picture savours too much of a Wellsian 
fantasy to be treated seriously today. But is it a fantasy? Would 
it not be the cheapest and simplest form of deterrent to any aggressor 
within the range of the missiles? No matter how strong his army, 
or his navy, or his air force, his people would know that the rockets 
would exact instant retribution. Even Hitler felt it necessary to 
delude his people into thinking they were immune from air attack 
before he struck at Poland. Today, everyone realises what the bom- 
bardment of cities means. Aggression is not likely to be supported 
if the people show that the destruction of their homes is the in- 
evitable price to pay for the caprices of some megalomaniac. 


A WOMAN’S DAY 


By H. G. LYALL 


T present there are six in the family, the parents, two school 

children of opposite sex, an elderly friend who makes her 
home with us, and a neighbour’s boy who is here until certain 
family troubles are solved. The so-called head of the house is an 
active invalid, who would be much less trouble if he were more 
active or more of an invalid; for he is constantly taking on jobs 
beyond his strength and having to call for his wife to come to his 
aid, and if she does not drop whatever she is doing and come at 
once he is hurt and angry. Nowadays she has to do everything 
about the house, cleaning, cooking, washing. The other parent 
urges her to send more to the laundry, but she says they take so 
long in returning the things and she has no longer got the reserve 
of garments and household linen to tide her over the long waiting 
period; also, they are so hard on things, and it is difficult now to 
replace; so she does the washing and the ironing. One of her phobias 
is a horror of damp clothes; so everything she washes she irons as 
well as airs, which means that she is on her feet a lot. One way or 
another she is on her feet all day long, and nature might have been 
kinder to her in the matter of those indispensable members, for 
only by frequent visits to a chiropodist is she able to keep going at 
ali. Fortunately, she is really very strong, but each summer she 
has a long spell of hay fever in its most virulent form. She has 
endured years of painful injections to bring about a cure, but with 
no lasting benefit. 

Part of the family income is derived from garden produce, and 
al! day at frequent intervals she has to run up the garden to cut 
lettuces for customers, or dig up plants or weigh out tomatoes. 
She keeps all the garden accounts, and of course the domestic 
accounts, and on Sunday forenoons manages to give the children 
half an hour to help them tidy up their accounts, a time of much 
wrangling and raking of memories over missing pennies. She also 


keeps the accounts and does the typing for another business which 
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the other parent runs. He used to employ a full-time secretary, 
He also writes a little, which means more typing for her. She does 
some vague sort of war-work as well, which entails long conversations 
on the ’phone, the typing of notices and occasional meetings with 
other housewives. One member of the family is from home, to 
whom she finds time to send frequent letters and parcels. 

The nearest shopping centre is five miles away. Several times a 
week she tears off on her cycle to catch a train to take her there, 
and if it happens to be late she catches it, for she seems to be 
congenitally incapable of starting out in time. If she fails to catch 
it she whirls round on her tracks and shoots off in the opposite 
direction to catch a "bus. Then there is a rush to get the shopping 
done, to visit the public library for reading for four people of widely 
different tastes and then back, sometimes only ten minutes ahead 
of her schoolboy son, who comes home for lunch and has twenty 
minutes in which to eat it.’ Her average time of rising is 7.15, and 
of retiring, midnight. She does not sit much, not always for her 
meals, in fact, but takes them on the run. If she sits down in the 
evening for a little she promptly goes to sleep. This annoys her 
husband, who likes to talk and feels she ought to be in a condition 
to listen to him. He has a tendency to orate, and it jars him when 
he has achieved a particularly telling point to discover that she has 
been quite unconscious of what he has been saying. 

She was not brought up to do domestic work. Her people were 
artistic. Before the war she had fairly adequate help in the home 
and the children had a nurse. The other parent declares that they 
still need one. He preaches the value of self-reliance in the young, 
and she agrees with him, but every day she has to see to it that 
they have their handkerchiefs, season tickets, money and so on, 
He says, let them think of these things for themselves, and if 
they forget and are landed in a hole the jolt will do them good. 
But she cannot bear to think of their ever having a jolt, even a little 
one; so she goes tearing after them down the garden path with some- 
thing they have forgotten. They, for their part, call her.a “fuss 
pot.” Before the war she had a car. This made shopping easy. 
She also used it to pop up to town to a concert or a theatre, or an 
art exhibition, or go off for a long week-end to look at cathedrals. 
She liked that. She used to read a good deal, and enjoyed playing 
the piano. Now a book takes her a long time to get through, and 
she counts herself lucky if she can get half an hour at the piano, 
She has not had a holiday since 1938, and no prospect of another 
for heaven knows how long. 

Does she think life is treating her hardly? If she does she never 
says so. In fact, she never looks as though she thought anything 
of the kind. When her husband in his relenting moments deplores 
her having to work so hard, she says that things will be easier when 
the children grow up. He can often be heard to say, with varying 
degrees of conviction, that he is “fed up,” but she has never been 
heard to say so, even in fun. The only thing she grumbles about 
is the amount of darning she has to do for herself. She is peculiarly 
hard on her stockings, war-time stockings are of poor quality, and 
she declares that every day there are holes, and big ones, to darn. 
It is the little things that often get one down, and in her case the 
last straw is darning. e 

I have said nothing about the nursing she has to do for her invalid 
husband, or of her struggles over clothing coupons and to make 
food points meet and rations last the week. There would have been 
no point in writing about her at all, were I not convinced that there 
are thousands and thousands in the country to-day similarly placed. 
Their problems are different and varying in degree ; the spirit and 
the mind they bring to them will also vary ; but the average British 
housewife has carried a stupendous load during these war years, 
and it will be a savage injustice if nothing is done to ease it when 
peace comes. 


DEATH OF A CONSCRIPT 


The fowler Death hath snared me. 
I was young and much afraid. 
What did I owe to England? 
I know not, but I paid. 
PercrvAL Hae COKE. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


N Sunday next, the day after tomorrow, Mr. Herbert Morrison, 
Ovice his magician’s wand, will both diminish and increase 
our darkness. Mr. Morrison is a humane man, and one who 
knows that trivial inconveniences, when mult.plied by millions, become 
massive factors affecting national patience or impatience. He under- 
stands, he even shares, that small despair which assails the ordinary 
citizen when our double summer-time is taken from us, and when 
sunset on Sunday comes upon us at an hour when on Saturday 
it was still a golden afternoon. 

We should indeed be grateful to our agriculturists for the un- 
selfishness with which they have accepted a system which, 
although beneficial to the mass of the population, entails 
grave personal inconvenience. Yet how often do I regret that the 
late Mr. William Willett should not have lived to see his 
Daylight-Saving accepted with readiness and gratitude, not only in 
his own country, but by every progressive nation in the world. 
When Mr. Willett in 1907 started his campaign for daylight-saving 
he encountered a great wave of ridicule and disbelief ; there were 
those who contended that thus to tamper with the rising and the 
setting of the sun was little short of an act of blasphemy ; there were 
those again who argued that such an artificial interference with time 
would lead to confusion and even danger, and who drew pictures 
of night expresses crashing into milk-trains owing to the inevitable 
dislocation of time-tables and watches which would result from such 
heathen practices. Mr. Willett, it must be confessed, had compli- 
cated his scheme unnecessarily by proposing that the clock should 
be advanced eighty minutes in four separate alterations of twenty 
minutes each. It was the Select Committee of 1908 which recom- 
mended the simpler plan of advancing or retarding the clock by one 
clear hour upon a Sunday in the spring and autumn. And on 
May 21, 1916, when William Willett was already dead, his idea 
became law. A few domestic misunderstandings 
there were no railway accidents. 

* * * cd 

What I like about Mr. Morrison is that he knows that the British 
public have come to love their double summer-time, and that the 
moment when the extra hour is taken from them is a moment of 
gloom. Already he had granted us a reprieve from Sunday, 
August 13, to Sunday, September 17. And now when the dread 
day is inevitably upon us he comes forward with an act of solace ; 
on that same day the black-out is to be mitigated in our homes and 
streets. This year at least our small despair will be illuminated. 
The essence of Mr. Morrison’s wisdom lies in the fact that he 
places full reliance in the wisdom of the British public ; that reli- 
ance, on certain occasions, has proved over-optimistic ; but on the 
whole Mr. Morrisen has been justified in his belief that if one 
behaves sensibly one can rely on being assisted by good 
sense. The first Prometheus who brought light and fire to men 
was a most unreasonable titan ; he sought to obtain his ends by 
defying and deceiving the sovereign power ; and as a result he spent 
many long years chained to the Caucasus while an eagle (or, as 
some say, a cock) pecked repeatedly at his liver. The promethean 
gifts of Mr. Morrison will expose him to no such ordeals ; since he 
knows full well what is practicable and what is not. And after all 
in a long and dangerous war the joint post of Home Secretary 
and Minister of Home Security is not a swans-down mattress. That 
Mr. Morrison should have retained and increased his popularity 
is due to his humane instincts and overwhelming common sense. 

* * . 7 

I look back to that Friday night of Septeniber 1, 1939, when the 

lights went out in London.. We had been told that the black-out 


had been decreed, but we had expected only some diminution of 
lighting ; it was with astenishment and fear that, on emerging that 
evening into the streets of the capital, we found ourselves faced 
with a velvet curtain of impenetrable dark. Since that day we 
have accustomed ourselves to blackness, and the star-lighting which 


resulted ; but. 


was subsequently introduced did at least enable us to trace the 
outlines of the streets. But in those first nights of 1939 we stumbled, 
miserable and afraid, along pavements which had ceased to be familiar 
and had become sudcenly hostile, tumbling over dust-bins, twisting 
our ankles at curb-stones which in the nights of peace we had taken 
in our stride. A primaeval dread of darkness gripped our heart, 
and as we pushed the curtained doors which led from the black 
streets we felt within us a happy surge of safety as when travellers 
lost in sonie dark forest see the lit window of a woodman’s hut glint- 
ing through the trees. There were, of course, many moments 
of compensation ; on moon-lit nights the jumbled streets of London 
became transfigured, and the houses in the Strand, even the Charing 
Cross Hotel, lost their horrid detail, and assumed the shapes which 
their architects had once dreamt of, glinting like palaces at Padua 
or Rimini. There were nights also when one would look up and 
see the stars scattered like a handful of rice above the spire of 
St. Martin’s, and when the Nelson statue, that unfortunate grotesque, 
was crowned by the Great Bear. It may well be (since the memory 
of man has a strange selective habit), that after Sunday next we 
shall forget about the gloom and apprehension of the early black- 
out, and recalt only the moments or rare beauty which it gave. And 
that when in after years we find in some drawer the discarded 
remnants of our batteries and torches, we shall think only of the 
shifting diadems of searchlights and murmur to ourselves, “ How 
beautiful it was, how strange! ” 
* * * *x 

I confess to a childish regret that our transition from darkness to 
light is to be so gradual. I had looked forward to the night when 
all the windows of London would be suddenly uncurtained, and 
when one could gaze into the club coffee rooms and see the portrait 
of Sir George Abercromby or Mr. Bright above the mantelpiece. I 
had looked forward above all to the moment when we could tear 
down the black-out material and gather together the funereal hatch- 
ments by which our lives have been shrouded, making one vast 
bonfire of al] our inconvenience. But as it is these weeds of woe 
must be preserved in case our enemies essay some final fatal venture’; 
and for the moment, when once again we hear the sirens calling 
each to each. Nor when Sunday comes will this partial illumina- 
tion seem so very marvellous or our relief be so prolonged ; for a 
day or two we shall start in civic alarm if we see a chink of 
light behind the curtains or the reflection of a window upon wet 
pavements ; but by Wednesday we shall cease to notice these things, 
and the recollection of darkness will fade into the recesses of our 
mind. In Dublin, in Stockholm, and elsewhere, I have during the 
war passed through these phases of awareness. The first night 
appears to one a veritable marvel of coruscation ; the second night 
one is aware of the immense advantage of being able to see in the 
dark ; but on the third night one does not notice that anything is 
different, and it is only on one’s return to England that the great 
blackness assumes an added significance, 

* * * * 

The end of darkness, however usual it may seem to us a week 
from now, does, in fact, symbolise a change of deep significance. 
There are those who will see in it the presage of an early peace; I 
do not wish to chill their optimism. But even to those who feel 
that peace will be a gradual process, and not a sudden event, the 
raising of the black-out is the confirmation of strategical facts of 
vast importance. I feel sympathy for those who, having during these 
five years kept their gaze so glued to the grindstone that they have 
come to know its every granulation, now for the first time raise their 
eyes and are appalled by the vast shapes of difficulty which lie 
ahead. Our future problems are in truth formidable and wide ; 
and it is only when the strain relaxes that we realise how tired we 
are. But how momentary is our exhaustion when we envisage 
the vast areas of experiment, of hope, of opportunity which lie 
ahead! 
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‘*The Banbury 





* Arms and the Man.” 

Nose.’” At Wyndham’s. 
THE Old Vic new tepertory company, after giving the best produc- 
tion of Peer Gynt London has seen in my time, has followed it with 
a revival of Shaw’s Arms and the Man of outstanding brilliance, 
produced by John Burrell. There are only two slight blemishes, 
and they detract nothing from the superb acting of Ralph Richard- 
son as the hard-headed but romantic-soulkd Swiss professional sol- 
dier, Captain Bluntschli—one of Mr. Shaw’s most human creations 
—or from the inspired performance of Laurence Olivier as Sergius 
Saranoff, the dashing Bulgarian cavalry officer. “Inspired” is not 
too strong a word for Mr. Olivier’s subtle and brilliant re-creation 
of the part, but, even so, it is a word that fails to do justice to the 
degree of hard work, knowledge, experience and acquired technique 
which have gone to-the making of Mr. Olivier’s dazzling per- 
formance. It is a performance to delight in, and to watch again 
and again, for Mr. Olivier succeeds in equating Saranoff with 
Bluntschli and thus producing the impression that this play is one of 
Mr. Shaw’s finest and most enjoyable achievements. The only 
criticism I have to make is that in the first scene the actors, Miss 
Margaret Leighton (who was afterwards admirable) and Mr. Richard- 
son, did not always remember the danger threatening outside the 
shuttered window, which in fact would never have left their minds ; 
so this difficult scene lacked realism. My other criticism 1s of Miss 
Sybil Thorndike, who is apt to be exaggerated both in her comedy 
(as in the last scene) and in her sentiment—as in her rather overlong 
and superfluous verse epilogue. All the other members of the cast 
were worthy of the principals, and Miss Joyce Redman as Louka 
gave a revelation of unexpected powers of comedy. 

Mr. Peter Ustinov’s play The Banbury Nose seems conventional 
and old-fashioned beside Arms and the Man; which shows how 
little age or time have to do with freshness and originality, for Mr. 
Ustinov is about twenty-four years old, and the author of Arms and 
the Man must have been over forty when, in 1898, this play was 
published, which has not been unsurpassed as a comedy since. 
Nevertheless, and even perhaps because of its conventionality, The 
Banbury Nose may bea success, because Mr. Ustinov has a real 
sense of the theatre and knows how ‘to make his commonplaces 
effective on the stage. It is the old story of a domineering father 
forcing his son into a hated career, and it is shown as a family trait, 
which, like the family nose and “cold blue eye,” goes on from one 
generation to another. The part of the soldier-father.was so well 
played by Roger Livesey that it won our sympathy and somewhat 
undermined the author’s satire. Hugh Burden, Michael: Shepley 
and Alan Trotter did well in most ungrateful parts, but the general 
impression is that the play must have been written by an indignant 
son of Colonel Blimp. JAMES REDFERN. 


THE CINEMA 


**An American Romance.”’ At the Prince of Wales.——‘** Wing and 
a Prayer.’’ At the Odeon. 

THE war has put a curious restraint on Hollywood script-writers. 
Although American studios are sparing no expense in players or in 
settings, and their films are as ornate and, on the whole, longer 
than ever before, bold investment in such material things is generally 
accompanied by a timidity of these and a colourlessness of charac- 
terisation painful to behold. Two of this week’s new films seem 
to confirm that the weakness is due to a false conception of the 
needs of war-time propaganda. An American Romance is directed 
by King Vidor, a famous American film-maker, who, in such pro- 
ductions as The Crowd, stimulated our minds and aroused our sym- 
pa‘hetic interest-in his country. In his latest work he has been 
reduced to setting against an epic American background a story better 
suited to provide a three-line testimonial for some dubious corre- 
spondence course jn self-improvement. Similarly, Wing and a Prayer 
utilises the background of a great aircraft-carrier, engaged in battles 
which have been sensationally photographed, as a setting for 
characters who never become human beings. 

An American Romance follows the career of an illiterate Central 
European peasant who lands in New York as an immigrant at the 
end of the last century and becomes a leading American aircraft 
manufacturer. The camera conducts us on two beautifully photo- 
graphed Technicolor tours of the United States, and the shots of 
our hero’s changing industrial background are magnificent. King 


Vidor has not hesitated to present in detail the processes of steel- 
making and of automobile manufacture, and the climax of the film 
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is devoted to the assembly of a Flying Fortress. We have seen 
many times before scenes of molten metal roaring from cauldron 
to mould ; we have seen aircraft grow before our eyes on the assembly 
line, but I have never been as conscious of the full impact of 
these phenomena as after seeing how the angry glow of the retorts 
redden by reflection the sweating shouiders of the steelworkers, or 
how sheets of aluminium change their colour to a kind of electric 
purple as they swing along under the green neon lights of the shops, 
The Technicolor camera brings an almost frightening new vision 
to the everyday miracle of these industrial processes. The colours, 
often more vivid than in actuality, force us to look anew upon the 
extraordinary mechanical backgiound of modern life. Indeed, the 
film does full justice to the physical scale of American industry. But 
what of its treatment of American people? There is one adult 
sequence in which Brian Donlevy, in the role of the self-made man, 
resists the formation of a trade union in his factory because he 
wishes to retain the lonely responsibilities of a benevolent despot. 
The case for trade unionism is well made and our hero is defeated, 
but otherwise the story of how a naive and simple soul can become 
a leader of industry is clearly propaganda for the notion that here in 
the United States we at last have a paradise on earth. No cross 
word is ever spoken ; none of the protagonists, however humble and 
however stupid, fails to become rich ; no work is underpaid or even 
tiring. Such a theme can only derive from an unimaginative and 
unsubtle interpretation of American propaganda needs. It is not 
apparently realised that propaganda for a nation must begin with 
the creation of characters sympathetic but full-blooded, and_ that 
democracy cannot be sold in terms of lay-figures much, much too 
good to be true. 

Wing and a Prayer might have convinced us of the accuracy of 
the account it gives of the use of a fleeing aircraft-carrier to lure 
the Japanese fleet to disaster at Midway—particularly since it is 
aided by much background material of actual Japanese attacks on, 
I believe, the ‘Hornet ’—but the ship’s company do not succeed in 
interesting us sufficiently to compensate for the scrappiness and incon- 
sistencies of the tactical story. These heroic sailors would have 
been heroes none the less if presented with the realism of, say, 
The Way Ahead. As it is, they are busy always with the rituals 
of the Hollywood novelette. 

With American script-writing passing through an unimpressive 
phase it is disturbing to read an alleged statement by Mr. Rank, 
widely publicised in America, that he proposes to use Hollywood 
screen-writers in his British activities with a view to adjusting story 
values to meet the tastes of American audiences. In present cir- 
cumtances, with the level of British production so high as it is, this 
would clearly be a retrograde step, whether the film is regarded 
simply as entertainment or as a means of national projection. 

EpGar ANSTEY. 


SONG 
For M. 


AT the sea’s kerb, at the wide 
Turn of the dune 

The burnet rose 

Grows in its green 

Ravel of leaves like seaweed, 
White as bare flesh 

When the bright June sun 

Flows in on the flush of the tide. 


There my hopes 

Bloom like a harebell, 

Of laughter along the shingle, 

Bare arms on the sand, 

A cranesbill in a girl’s hair, 

Of the one kiss found 

Whorled like a shell 

In the tangle of the sea’s frayed ropes. 


And now frost closes 
On the blown bloom, 
And the frozen foam 
Lies iike salt on the mosses, 
And the windy sand 
Flings its dry rain 
On the dune where my dream 
Is rooted deep as the roses. 
NoRMAN NICHOLSON. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THE RE-EDUCATION OF GERMANY for indefinite repression. Excessive humiliation would unite them in a 
Sir—I read Professor Gilbert Murray’s stimulating article on Professor nes af CenGEANES ae Rows agua ane SENN. Sor Gk: Seats, 
A. Wolf's book with deep interest Bet 1 just chamot tele fecling Gut Present agreement between World-Powers cannot be guaranteed for all 
Professor Gilbert Murray ignored the main point in the book discussed. soccer - 7 gen one pape - presents aay one a oe me 
Seatescor Wolf states in his preface that he intends so describe the “story weight into the scales with a view to recapturing her lost position. Are 
of the way in which the universities and technical schools of Germany we to punish boys and girls who have been tught Nazi-iam from their 

ay i i ersities ¢ “hnic: any oaliial pein talline Wasnt - 
have aided and abetted the cultivation of barbarity from 1918 onwards,” rg ae po — wa — Could not the German people 

~: - S s Ss I$ at ina a f 

Professor Gilbert Murray sees the problem of the future as “De- . Se ae oe. a P 

Nazification ” ; Professor A. Wolf sees it as “De-Germanisation.” We believe that Christianity is the only solution for the European 
I do not want to enter the never-ending controversy on “Nazis” or problem,—indeed, for the problems of the whole world. It must be 
“Germans” again. I am here merely speaking as an educationist. I made possible for the foreign policy of a new Germany to be one of 
was recently lecturing at Oxford to several hundred educationists (who  *imcere collaboration with all nations. We need a new revelation of the 
were incidentally also addressed by Professor Gilbert Murray himself) demands of Christ, so that we can link up with the Christians inside 
on the subject of “ German Education.” Throughout my lecture I tried Germany whose faith has been deepened under 7 eere The 
to point out that in the whole history of German education there is a Christian conduct of the Allies will enable us to join forces with them 
most marked difference between theory and practice. In theory, there and help them to win the gr neta) for the ideals for which we stand, 
can be no doubt, German educationists have been more progressive, We desire not only a political, but a spiritual — Could om SS ow 
more liberal, more revolutionary than those of any other country. From ‘he German people to understand that the United Nations do not intend 

k : ‘ . : ‘ ’ 7” . , Sant oun > 
Sturm in the sixteenth century until Froebel in the last century, and the ‘© enslave them, but to liberate them from Nazi-tyranny? 
remarkable educational experiments during the Weimar days, Germany I know that this letter will meet with response from my own country- 
was leading in the world of educational progress and educational research, ™en, from our Allies and from a great number of Germans. Religious 

Unfortunately, these theoretical ideas never found followers amongst 24 social work in Germany brought me into touch with hundreds of 
the great mass of the people, never were even attempted to be translated People, representing every class, profession and school of thought. I 
into practice. In practice German (and formerly Prussian) education has ¢mained there until a few days before the declaration of war. It is 
always been reactionary, militaristic, aggressive. Unfortunately foreign impossible to explain the conflicting loyalties and confusion in the minds 
observers—especially during the last century from Matthew Arnold to Of those who are surrounded by disillusionment, fear and suffering. I 
Gilbert Murray—merely looked at the theoretical side of German educa- share these convictions with many others. British, American, Dutch, 

Swiss and German Christians have helped me to express our desire 


tion, omitting to investigate what it was like in practice. One example of 

Weimar days may illustrate this: The element of educational reform for a Christian Germany.—Yours faithfully, URSULA BENTINCK. 
was more than serious when it elaborated in the Weimar Constitution 2 Lyall Street, S.W.1. 

(Article 148) the demand that it should be made compulsory in all German 

schools that “international conciliation ” ought to be taught. In practice INDIAN DEADLOCK 

one of the many examples that could be given is the manual for teachers S1r—The correspondence in your columns shows how any discussion of 
by the Chief Educational Counsellor, Professor A. K. Voegeler (in its 6th India inevitably harps back to pure politics—so pure as to have, like 
edition in 1927!) in which he demands that pupils ought to be taught pure mathematics, no relation to realities. And so the fundamental 
“the beauty of war, how lovely it is to die for the Fatherland” and similar _ problems that affect the vast majority of Indians continue to be ignored: 
phrases. Everybody who, like myself, has had practical experience of miserable poverty, illiteracy, over-population, malnutrition and disease. 
education in democratic Germany will agree that it was a little different pow political recrimination or splitting up India is going to help, God 
from what foreign observers imagined it to be. knows—if he does!—Yours, &c., A. V. HILL. 

A problem like the re-education of Germany is too great, and too House of Commons. 
important for any responsible person to make a real contribution towards 
its solution within a column or two. But there are two schools of thought S1R,—Ignoring the sarcasm (in which I do not propose to emulate him), 
who approach the problem. The one is the noble, generous and easier may I answer Mr. O. S. Edwardes? As he points out, I am aware of the 
one to which Professor Gilbert Murray appeals. He hopes, as he states administrative advantages of the Partition of Bengal. India’s political 
in last week’s Spectator, that young Germans may feel a new purpose in framework is utterly ramshackle, and in the inevitable reconstruction it 
life to rebuild out of the ruins the Germany of Kant and Goethe and ought to be possible to find some way of disentangling Bengal’s two 
Beethoven. He wants to encourage these young Germans and give them _ jostling communities, while preserving the Bengali people’s sense of 
a chance. nationality and national unity. 

The other school is that to which Professor Wolf belongs: seeming to But neither such a conceivable arrangement, nor the old Partition, is 
be more cruel, less charitable, more difficult. Professor Wolf concludes what Mr. Jinnah asks—which is not an administrative unit (canton or 
his remarkable book with sentences which might well be addressed to  sub-province), but an integrated and powerful Moslem State, set up 
Professor Gilbert Murray: “Germany badly needs a dose of her own without consultation of any but Moslems. Recent cables from India 
medicine, even if the Allies may not stoop to the level of the German represent him as demanding that this Pakistan includes also whatever 
witch-doctors. Anyway, it will have to be borne in mind that any kind non-Moslem areas complete it “economically.” Does this mean Calcutta 
of German society or club may be used again, as it has been used in the and the Hugli waterway? Mr. Edwardes cites, as if it affected my argu- 
past, as a centre of secret militarist conspiracy. Even an ‘academic ment, as supporters of Pakistan Dr. Ambedkar (of Bombay) and Mr. 
choral society,’ as has been shown above, may combine the arts of | Panikkar (whom he calls a Brahmin—he is a Nain) of Travancore. They 
conspiracy and assassination with that of singing sentimental ditties. .Let have as much right to dispose of the future of the people of Bengal as I 
no crocodile tears of hired weepers, not even the genuine tears of some should have to dispose of that of the Athenians—they are every bit as 
good Germans, induce the Allied Nations to relax their firm discipline. remote from them, territorially and spiritually. His third witness, Iqbal, 


Let Germans shed tears, but don’t let them shed more blood.” when I stated (in The Observer twelve years ago) that he was in favour of 
Each of us has to make up his own mind which of the two schools of | Pakistan assured me emphatically that he was not. 
thought is more correct, more likely to produce lasting peace. I for one But all this is beside my original letter, which Mr. Edwardes must think 


have no hesitation in admitting that if I resume teaching next week, after he answered, otherwise why did he write? How can I state clearly 
a prolonged absence on active service, I shall try to bring up my pupils what is now matter of common knowledge? What is now the usual 
in the spirit indicated in Professor Wolf’s lines quoted above. Perhaps impression, not only here but in other countries? Surely it is this: that 
I am wrong—but, if we are honest, the methods believed in and practised India has been promised independence (with or without a capital letter) 
by Professor Gilbert Murray and his followers have not proved too if only “Hindu-Moslem unity” is achieved: that this depends on two 
successful in the past. —Yours faithfully, PETER F. WIENER. men who belong to the Bombay side of India agreeing about the future 
Stowe School, Stowe, Buckingham. of two nations to which neither of them belongs: and that until they 
a - . agree on this nothing whatever can be done politically for a country of 
pe phage eB 3 wn ee: — no nearly 400 millions. I maintain that the people of the Punjab and Bengal 
Saad enpialense of the pestecuton Arla mr Pe sas Fone pe have some rights and that it is not statesmanship to simplify everything 
ankef eu Rieu tern aoe ae gr hisior rec at 8, je to the eternal Gandhi-Jinnah argument. And, of course, no arrangement 
[ities cheteds as : isjory has ' us tha these two come to about Bengal can stand, unless the people of Bengal 

ods only afford temporary security, and can never solve approve it.—Yours, &c., EDWARD THOMPSON 

the peace problem permanently. The Germans are too strong and virile Oxford. ; 
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“PUBLIC AND PRIVATE ENTERPRISE” 


Sir,—In a letter to you so headed, Miss Casson, contrasting the regular 
“on time” publication of The Spectator with tts delayed postal delivery, 
does, I fear. less than justice to the magnificent service record of the 
Post Office during the five war years May I show the other side of the 
picture? True, The Spectator, postmarked London on Thursday, reaches 
me normally on Saturday morning ; but the Birmingham Weekly Post, 
postmarked Birmingham on Friday, is imvariably delivered to me by 
3 p.m. on the afternoon of that day. 

Remembering the strain on rail and road communications between 
the Midlands and South Devon during the April-June period, and the 
abnormal evacuation and holiday traffic of July and August, that the 
Post Office can bring a newspaper some 180 miles to my door in 15 bours 
with unfailing regularity throughout that period causes me, with gratitude, 
to “Salute the Post Office.” And, until the glad day dawns when the 
postman brings The Spectator once more to my Friday bfeakfast-table, 
I shall, I hope, assume that certain conditions, for which the Post Office 
is in no way responsible, are operating in the London area.—Yours, &c., 

Littleham Cross, Devon. A. GEORGE CLARKE. 


AN IMPORTANT DISTINCTION 


Sir,—I wonder whether Mr. Harold Nicolson would accept an emenda- 
tion of one sentence in his admirable article in last week’s Spectator 
and allow it, instead of reading “Those were the days before either the 
United States or Russia had come to qur assistance,” to read “ before 
either_the United States or Russia had been drawn into the conflict.” 
The assistance our great allies have given us is,‘in fact, inestimable, as 
is the assistance we have given them, but it is not the case that either 
of them “came to our assistance.” What would have happened if Hitler 
had not attacked Russia in June, 1941, or declared war on the United 
States in December, 1941, is problematic. But nothing can alter the 
fact that it was German action, not solicitude for our welfare, which 
brought both the United States and Russia into the war. There is no 
need to over-emphasise that, but it is not well to ignere it completely.— 
I am, Sir, yours. &c., FOxTON BROADHOLT. 


GERMAN METHODS 


S1r,—That the majority of your readers may be spared the irritation of 
reading further, I will declare at once that I am a member of that much 
reviled minority who dislike the enemy I write not because I hope to 
turn even one of your readers from the Primrose Path that leads to 
War III but because I wish to let a little honest hatred creep into a 
discussior in your columns that is as full-blooded as a rotten Egyptian 
melon May I be allowed, Sir, to quote a few facts about these oh so 
popular Germans—facts that I can vouch for as having seen myself or 
heard first hand during service in the army in the Middle East, Sicily, 
Italy, and France. (1) In Amiens four days ago the Germans killed 
a woman by burning off her breasts with red hot irons. I was told this 
by an R.A.F. officer who was sheltered in the house from which the 
girl was taken. (2) The Germans repeatedly used the following methods 
of obtaining information from suspected F.F.I. Gouging out eyes ; 
pulling off finger-nails ; breaking the bones of the finger ; red-hot irons ; 
and more unprintable methods which can be left to the imagination. 
These facts are universally vouchsafed by numerous members of the 
F.F.I. with whom I have spoken in a number of places. There is no 
possible doubt that they are true. (3) Numerous cases have occurred 
in the Division of which I am a member of Germans surrendering and 
then throwing hand-grenades at their captors under the cover of the 
white flag. (4) German wounded have been discovered in Normandy 
booby-trapped. 
But why go on? 
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The papers have reported atrocities by the thousand, 
the Russians have photographed them. Are the English incapable of 
believing the evidence of their eyes and of their ears? Do they still 
doubt these stories as being propaganda? I can assure you that the 
inability of the English to hate strikes terror and despair into the heart 
of the French. And equal terror and despair into the heart of some of 
the English who are doing the fighting. 

For goodness sake let’s shake off this choking, synthetic, humanitarian 


blanket and come up into the fresh air to breathe.—I am, Sir, 
B.L.A. GRAHAM WATSON. 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


Sir—As one who has taught in two Public Schools, two Grammar 
Schools and four Private (Preparatory) Schools, and who has also been a 
Manager of Elementary Schools, may I endorse the greater part at least 
of what “ Schoolmaster ” writes in your issue of August 18th? Personally, 
I would retain the Public Schools, th= Grammar Schools, and the 
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Elementary and Council Schools, and abolish Private Schools throughout 
the land. I should like to justify each one of my contentions in detail, 
but, as this would require far too much space, I will confine myself to 
the last-named, viz., the abolition of Private (Boarding) Schools, | 
advocate this measure on the following grounds: (a) It is surely a most 
unnatural thing, not to say a virtual confession of failure ‘on the part of 
parents, if small children are to be separated from them for three-fourths 
of the year. (6) At Private Boarding Schools, there is far too much 
regimentation of the boys (I cannot speak for Girls’ Schools) ; they may 
not even go for walks except under supervision ; every hour of the day 
is mapped out for them, with the result that they have virtually no free 
time for their own private interests and amusements ; the consequence 
being that individuality is liable to be crushed, and independence is non- 
existent. (c) The boys are fussed over by the headmaster’s wife and the 
matrons to a wholly unwarrantable degree (with a view to impressing 
parents. This is sometimes referred to in prospectuses as “ mothering” 
the boys). { have personally taught in two Preparatory Schools where 
the boys were bathed by the matrons up to leaving-age (14). I mention 
this as showing that boys are far more likely to grow up independent if 
they stay at home and attend a da_ school. (d) The masters, though they 
may be graduates, are rarely trained teachers—a far more important matter 
(at any rate as regards young boys) than to be able to write B.A. after their 
names. (e) In my experience at least, there is far more corporal punish- 
ment, far more bullying, and far more dirty talk in Private Boarding 
Schools than in any other type of school.—Faithfully yours, 
6 Execliff, Exmouth, S. Devon. “ Ex-DomiInIie.” 


TRESPASSING 


Sir,—Sir William Beach Thomas, in his paragraphs on Country Life, 
quotes a judge as saying from the Bench that there is no law of trespass 
in Britain. This was true till recent legislation-made trespass a tort in 
special circumstances. On hills where deer-stalking was going on, for 
instance, it might be prohibited. if an order for this had been obtained, 
from one specified date to another. 

The Countryman once quoted a judge (Mr. Justice Bucknill, if my 
memory does not deceive me) as saying that persons in search of wild 
flowers were not trespassing, which seems a little hard on land-owners, 
who might regard the flowers, with the land on which they grow, as 
their private property. I once asked a senior official at the head offices 
of a County Constabulary if he agreed with this pronouncement, and 
was assured that he did. I enquired also about wild foods, such as 
blackberries and mushrooms, and was told that if they were absolutely 
wild they were there for anyone’s gathering, but that if a farmer had 
scattered salt in a field to encourage the growth of mushrooms, or had 
put manure under a hedge to improve the blackberries there, these 
foods were then considered cultivated, and anyone taking them would 
be stealing Jessie S. Boyp. 


The Midland Hotel, Skipton. Yorkshire. 
A POLISH PARATROOPER 


S1r,—I trust you will pardon my intruding on your very precious time 
with the request to publish the following extract from a letter which I 
have recently received from a friend of mine who is in a Polish Paratroop 
Unit. He wrote it on leaving this country for action on the Continent 
and said imter alia: 

“I am now leaving Great Britain after having enjoyed the hos- 
pitality of this country for four years and having had the privilege 
of training with the R.A.F., the grandest body of men you could wish 
to meet. The kindness we have all experienced and the eagerness 
with which they have striven to ease our difficulties will be a lasting 
memory of our stay here., There are no dangers, hardships or trials 
we Poles could not endure and survive with such staunch comrades 
at our side. I must admit that England has become something of a 
second homeland to me.” 

May the spirit of this Paratrooper prevail in the councils of nations 
after this struggle and help to build a saner world.—Yours faithfully, 
Edgware, 14 Oakleigh Gardens, Mddx. J. M. WINtEwIcz. 


THE PSALMIST’S SPAN 


S1r,—In his review of my little book Problems of the Peace Sir Frederick 
Whyte observes (in regard, I think to himself as well as me) that “the 
experience of those who now approach the psalmist’s alloted span of life” 
must have some value. I am indeed approaching that vital milestone ; I 
cannot remember any moment in my life when I was not; but to avoid 
misconceptions (based probably enough on my liability to septuagenarian 
idiosyncrasies) perhaps I,may mention that, as Somerset House can attest. 
the milestone in question is still, so far as I am concerned, more than nine 
years ahead.—I am, Sir, &c., 2 Witson Harris. 
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An English Prose Poet 


SPECTATOR, 





Jefferies’ Countryside. Nature Essays by Richard Jefferies. Edited 
with an Introduction and Notes by Samuel J. Looker. Full-page 


Photographs by W. F. Taylor. (Constable. 10s.) 


RICHARD JEFFERIES, one of our really great English writers, is only 
just coming into his own. This selection from his essays gives a 
good idea of his quality. Hz was born about the middle of the 
Jast century, and died when he was but thirty-nine years old. His 
output during his short writing period was remarkable. He was 
one of the ten great writers who moulded my mind during my 
adolescence, the others being Cobbett, Ibsen, Shaw, the Beardsley 
Yellow Book, Darwin, the Americans Thoreau and Whitman, Olive 
Schreiner and Shelley. A queer medley, the reader may say. So is 
the mind of each of us. I found Jefferies particularly “ sym- 
pathetic,” for both his heredity and his environment were very 
hke my own. Here are one or two samples of his writing The first 
is from The Story of My Heart: 


“Tt is enough to lie on the sward in the shadow of green boughs, 
to listen to the songs of summer, to drink in the sunlight, the air, 
the flowers, the sky, the beauty of all. Or upon the hill-tops to 
watch the white clouds rising over the curved hill-lines, their shadows 
descending the slope. Or on the beach to listen to the sweet sigh 
as the smooth sea runs up and recedes. It is lying beside the 
immortals, in-drawing the life of the ocean, the earth, and the sun. 

“T want to be always in company with these, with earth, and sun, 
and sea, and stars by night. The pettiness of house-life—chairs and 
tables—and the pettiness of observances, the petty necessity of useless 
labour, useless because productive of nothing, chafe me the year 
through. I want to be always in company with the sun, and sea, 
and earth. These, and the stars by night, are my natural companions.” 


As Anderson Graham pointed out, over fifty years ago, “ When 
Jefferies painted on the canvas his own strange and rich personality, 
his passionate love of beauty and sunshine, his fiery dreams and 
longings, he had imparted the finishing touch to his art.” Unfor- 
tunately, like Keats and Shelley, he was taken from us too soon. 
Jefferies was the first of our really great “ Nature writers.” Excel- 
lent and observant and continuously attractive as they are, Walton 
and Gilbert White lacked something which Jefferies possessed. It 
is rare for a writer to feel as deeply as did Jefferies the spiritual 
content of the world which surrounded him, and at the same time 
to be able to analyse with infinite delicacy the objective appearances 
in which that spirit is made manifest. He has the painter’s sensi- 
tive eye for significant and beautiful detail. Here is his picture of 
the barn at harvest time. 


“The yellow moon rising above the hill cast long shadows of 
the chestnut-trees, and illuminated a section of the barn through 
the space where the great doors had been The haze of August 
seemed to have lingered in the atmosphere after the sun had set, 
and streaming through it the disk of the moon took a yellowish 
tint. Thus the harvest colour stayed on into the night; burnt by 
the sun’s heat into the wheat and stubble, as hues are burnt in by 
the potter’s furnace, this hazy yellow remained. There was a faint 
yellow in the stubble under the moonlight ; the dried grass retained 
a faint hint of it; the broad roof of the barn was yellowish-red.” 


And again, from the same essay :— 


“Under the hill the copse was touched with moonlight down the 
slope of the tree-tops ; their recesses were in deepest shadow. For 
while the beams of the moon illumine the side towards it—that which 
immediately receives its rays—they are accompanied with little 
diffused light, and away from the actual impact of the rays there is 
always a darkness. Each leaf of the chestnut trees on the side 
towards the east was brightly lighted, but behind each leaf there was 
shadow. By dav the sunbeams would have gone, as it were, round 
and under the leaf, and there would have been light everywhere ; by 
night there was a lit-up surface in front, and darkness behind.” 


When Jefferies died, he left twenty-two notebooks; of these 
fifteen are in the possession of Mr. Looker ; the other seven seem 
to be lost. Here are one or two of these “notes” which evidently 
formed the basis of The Story of My Heart. 


_ “Those thoughts I got from Nature alone of any value. Books— 
in vain. Nothing to tell me. I had here all I wanted in material 
things: the gold of the buttercup, the strength of the young fir, the 
or excel in anything or fame—all I cared for and desired was the 
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I had no desire to make moncy 
To be with the sun, the sea, the 
No diamonds for me. Sun life, 
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swiftness to follow the red stag. 

fields, the hills, the sea, the coast. 

night. Have remained with these. 

soul life, love of beauty.” 
I should be very surprised if Mr. Looker’s admirable selection 
from Jefferies’ essays does not send a large proportion of its readers 
on the hunt for The Gamekeeper at Home, The Amateur Poacher, 
Green Ferne Farm, Amaryllis at the Fair, Wood Magic, Bevis, 
The Story of My Heart, Dewy Morn, and Field and Hedgerow. 
Mr. Taylor’s photographs of scenes in Wiltshire, Somerset, Sussex 
and Surrey, where Jefferies lived and dreamed and walked, are 
beyond praise. 

HARRY ROBERTS. 


Sophocles Theologus 
Sophoclean Tragedy. By C. M. Bowra. (Oxford University Press. 20s.) 


THE Warden of Wadham has written a serious and solid book in 
which by a study of the seven extant plays he tries to show that 
Sophocles was “not a mere playwright, not a ‘ pure’ dramatist” ; 
that he did not intend his audience to be content, as we easily 
may be, “to enjov the splendour of the words and the excitement 
of the situations ” ; and that he “ provides a demonstration in which 
events lead inevitably to a conclusion and a lesson ”—a lesson and 
a conclusion which accord with Greek religion and would have 
been reverently accepted by the soundest Athenian theology. This 
view seems to imply that the legends of darkness and docm from 
which, owing to its religious origin, the Greek drama drew its 
fabric, were accepted by the best Greek minds, by Plato, Thucydides 
and Aristotle, as solemn monuments of religious truth, or at least 
as permanent symbols of the moral order of the world. 


Dr. Bowra, it is hardly necessary to say, presents his case with 
the greatest skill and thoroughness. It is impossible in a short 
notice to examine the details of his argument in any particular 
play ; and, in any case, it is rash for anyone less learned than he 
is to question his conclusions, which are based on an unsurpassed 
knowledge of Greek literature. But even while we bow to his 
authority obstinate doubts rise to our lips. We cannot help -wonder- 
ing if Sophocles was principally interested in showing that “the 
gods are always right”; that human suffering is a punishment for 
human pride, or sometimes very much the same as ordinary human 
justice ; or that anyhow suffering is salutary in itself ; pain as such 
is good for you—* in its dark way a benefit.” 

In the Antigone he seems to be less interested in the moral 
lesson, less interested in forcing the audience to admit that Cleon 
was wrong and that Antigone was right, than in asking the audience 
(as Shakespeare does in Measure for Measure and Shaw does in 
Saint Joan) to meditate on the formidable and awkward nature 
of the female saint in any political community. Indeed, once we 
allow our private feelings to overcome our respect for Dr. Bowra’s 
learning we begin to wonder if he does not carry tco far his 
rigorous examination of the ideal world in which Sophocles groups 
his tragic figures, just as Bradley carried too far his examination 
of Shakespearean characters. Surely it is not necessary for Dr. 
Bowra to analyse the character of Deianeira (who was rescued 
by Heracles from the unwelcome attentions of a river god in the 
shape of a bull), as if she were the ordinary wife of a general officer 
on active service ; to discuss th: question of her guilt in the light 
of Antiphon and Aristotle; and to prove that the use of magic 
love philtres was generally regarded as discreditable by references 
to Euripides, Alciphron, Plutarch, Theocritus, Lucian, Plato, Aelian 
and Hippocrates? Dr. Bowra goes on to defend the behaviour of 
Heracles by quotations from the Funeral Oration of Pericles— 
“we cannot condemn him for throwing Lichas over a cliff 
It is what we should expect.” Is this one of Dr. Bowra’s little 
jokes? 

Sophocles takes the heroic groups from savage ancestral legend 
and shows the nobility of men and women in their inevitable 
sufferings ; and it is true no doubt that “through suffering man 
learns to be modest before the gods.” Can we say more than this? 
Dr. Bowra’s energetic explanation of the plays throws new light 
in very many places on the beauty and subtlety of their poetical 
texture ; it does not leave us convinced that they were consciously 
intended to prove “the ultimate justice and wisdom of the gods.” 

ToHN MAvROGORDATO. 
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Malayan Adventures 


We Built and Destroyed. By Douglas Bailey. (Hurst and Blackett. 


10s. 6d. 
Last Flight from Singapore. By Arthur Gerald 
Macmillan. 8s. 6d. 


D.F.C, 


Donahue, 


Two books on the fall of Malaya have been written by young 
engineers, both of them books brimful of the experiences of its 
last days and therefore valuable as records and as warnings for the 
future. Mr. Bailey’s narrative of retreat is full of authentic colour: 
the distribution of rice from a P.W.D. store to a hungry mob at 
Kuala Kangsar ; the Chinese rest-house keeper cycling to market 
against a stream of steam-rollers, motor lorries, army trucks and 
omnibuses all making for impregnable Singapore ; Johore school- 
boys enlisted in the Medical Auxiliary Service and fresh from bury- 
ing the dead ; Chinese and Tamils powdered and staggering under 
kerosene tins laden with sugar which they were trying to remove 
to village hiding-places. 

Mr. Gilmour, the engineer who wrote that excellent book Singapore 
to Freedom, lived in Malaya for fifteen years, Mr. Bailey for less 
than two years. And Mr. Bailey’s book wears a tinge of youthful 
priggishness and betrays, in places, too slight a knowledge of the 
East. It is amusing for those with war-time experience of the 
English home to find him worrying over the traditional dollar or two 
appropriated monthly through the Chinese cook’s accounts, and ‘t 
is an absurd slur on that White Man’s friend to count him part of 
the White Man’s burden. I wonder, too, where white women ill- 
treat servants in Malaya? No Malay or Chinese would stand it. It 
is distressing when Mr. Bailey makes sweeping insinuations based 
on hearsay about Asiatic Quislings and about the morals of Eurasian 
girls, daughters of Malaya’s most respectable community. There 
are black sheep in every flock. But that circumstance cannot justify 
rather snobbish criticisms of Malaya’s European women. If Mr. 
Bailey had learnt that there are all sorts of morals and manners in 
every period and every country, he might have hesitated to ascribe 
loss of white prestige to the conduct of a generation certainly no 
worse than its fathers and grandfathers, instead of blaming the 
laissez faire of an Empire, its political reverses over Manchuria and 
Abyssinia and its military defeats in Belgium, France and Greece. 
But destroy his last chapter and Mr. Bailey has built up an account 
of interest and value. 

Last Flight from Singapore is from a manuscript left by an 
American who joined the R.A.F., took part in the Battle of Britain 
and is presumed to have been killed on a patrol over the English 
Channel on September 11th, 1942. For him aeroplanes were per- 
sonalities and Malaya was hardly more than a Janding-place, where 
“the soil is so damp and soggy that there is little blast effect from 
even the heaviest bombs.” He arrived in Singapore just as the 
battle for the peninsula was lost and the battle for the island began, 
with the few British Hurricanes dispersed under rubber trees for 
safety and a Chinese merchant offering a bottle of champagne for 
every enemy plane destroyed. To repair the few damaged planes 
left, our officers motored over the island picking up a radiator here, 
a wing-tip there and a propeller somewhere else, and the mechanics 
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worked till two in the morning in bright moonlight. he author 
had motored into the city on business, and was in Raffles Hotel 
when he heard the Japanese had crossed from the mainland and 
landed on the island. Soon after that the R.A.F. removed to 
Sumatra. The narrative is vivid. Two of the best descriptive 
passages tell of Gremlins and of agitated preparation for the last 
flight from Singapore. Throughout the book the writer gets his 
own personality across definitely but unobtrusively. 
RICHARD WINSTEDT. 





Farming Adventures 

This Farming Business. By Frank Sykes. (Faber & Faber. 83s, 6d) 
The Farm in the Fen. By Alan Bloom. (Faber & Faber. Ios. 6d.) 
FARMERS of all sorts seem suddenly to have decided that the pen 
is greater than the plough. They have begun to write “shop” with 
no little gusto, and, what is more, the public reads it all with 
gusto. A good many of these books come from converts, from young 
people who have plunged with new ideas into a profession new 
both to them and their class. Of these vocal recruits Mr. Sykes is 
perhaps the very best example. He is the son of a well-known 
soldier and explorer. He went to a public school and left it 
not only to farm, but to farm in a big way. His Wiltshire is a 
pioneer county both in literature and technique. Of Wiltshire Mr, | 
Street wrote his masterpiece, Farmer’s Glory, and on Wiltshire | 
Downs Mr. Hosier has exercised with profit to the whole industry 

his genius for invention. Mr. Sykes has taken in hand over 3,000 

acres of this most agricultural country, and has come to believe 

in the necessity of a new sort of farmer, farm labourer, and, indeed, 

distributor. He preaches a most severe and serious sermon on these 

heads ; and his book must be read not at all like Mr. Street’s, for | 
pleasure, but for the sheer doctrine. He writes with good sense, 

clarity and force. He has received much good advice, largely | 
perhaps from Mr. Stapleton’s school, and profited. The book might | 
be strongly recommended if it were not that in his zeal for a 
highly educated farmer, who is also a good business man, he un- 
wisely belittles and condemns the small farm and the family farm, 

and the return to local markets. There is not enough past in his { 
future, and too much sermon in his story. 

Contrasted with him, Mr. Bloom concentrates on his story, the 
account of a vigorous act of reclamation in a bit of rough fenland 
alongside Wicken Fen, a little virgin acreage as famous as any if 
England. His struggles with water, with bog-oak, not to mention 
with the National Trust, recall vividly to those who know the 
neighbourhood and its history the early reclamations by Jacobite 
kings and dukes of Bedford and Dutch engineers. As he grew intc 
farmer from horticulturist he has concerned himself with just that 
sort of farming which Mr. Sykes disregards, and his almost exciting 
account of his struggle and its triumph is accompanied with muct 
wise information on the art of production and harvesting. Lover 
of the Fens will delight in the atmosphere of the tale, and as : 
small local achievement the taking of Adventurer’s Fen may be com: 
pared with the conquest of “ Poverty Bottom.” Both names ar 
actual and good. W. BEAcH THOMAS. 


The Water Man 


By Major Peter W. Rainier. (Heinemann. 


ata 


— 


Pipeline to Battle. 10s. 6d. 
Mayor RaAINIER’S is the best book that has yet come out of the 
campaigns in Africa. His success is due to the fact that he & 
himself a soldier writing about soldiers and about a war in whict 
his own part was an important one; his penny plain is much t 
be preferred to the twopence coloured of the war correspondents 
An old soldier of the last war, and a professional engineer of varied 
experience, Major Rainier almost forced his way into the Royal 
Engineers in Egypt in the summer of 1940. His knowledge, coolness 
and resource enabled him to carry out several tasks successfully, | 
but he found his real work when he was put in charge of the 
supply of water to the troops in the desert. Students of warfare, 
however much they appreciate the importance of supply, are only 100 
well aware of the scarcity of information about this aspect of most 
campaigns. Here they have a readable account of the way in which 
the Eighth Army got its water. The technical details are not givel 
—they will perhaps appear later—but there is plenty about the 
solution of the day-to-day difficulties that aruse in connection wi 
the maintenance of the pipeline amid the ebb and flow of battle. 
Major Rainier has a right to feel proud of having once laid on 4 
water supply to an Australian machine-gun post in the forward aft. 
Major Rainier’s book, however, 1s concerned with more than this 
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THE SPEC 


“Why I read 
The Yorkshire Post” 





IRST of all, I know I can trust 

its judgments. Then, if you share 
its political colouring, its opinions are 
especially valuable to you. But they’re 
stimulating even if you’re on the other 
side of the fence! Then it’s what I 
call a good paper. It has always been 
noted for its sane and balanced views 
on all subjects. It also has a reputation 
for giving a first airing to subjects 
which eventualiy become of national 
importance. In these days we’ve got 
to remember that distances no longer 
divide interests like they used to. In 
the area where The Yorkshire Post is 
published there are four and a half 
million people and what goes on 
among them is of real concern to the 
rest of us.” 
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Voice of the North 
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The Anniversary of the 
Immortal ‘ Few’ 
Sunday, Sept. 17th, 1944 


“ The world will little note, nor long 
remember, what we say here, but it can 


” 


never forget what they did here... 


Lincoln’s words echo with poignancy on this Fourth 
Anniversary of the Battle of Britain, calling on us to keep 
alive our gratitude for a great devotion and a great deliver- 
ance. 

Please renew your practical help to the R.A.F. Benevolent 
Fund which labours tirelessly to ease the tragic aftermath 
of sacrifice, by assisting the disabled, the widows, children 
and other dependents of those killed, brightening, as far as 
possible, their future. 


ROYAL AIR FORCE 
BENEVOLENT FUND 


Please send donations to 


LORD RIVERDALE, Chairman, or BERTRAM T. 
RUMBLE, Hon. Sec. Appeals Committee, R.A.F. 
Benevolent Fund, 1, Sloane Street, London, S.W.1. 


Cheques and P.O. payable to R.A.F. Benevolent Fund. 


(Registered under War Charities Act, 1940) 
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ALEX COMFORT 
The Power House 


10s. 6d. net 


V. S. PRITCHETT 
B.B.C. Broadeast :— 


a_ pre-publication 


* A novel of ideas about occupied France 

by a distinguished poet. The story 
concerns the fate of a group of men 
who work in a textile factory in a coast 
town in the North of France . . . a bare 
outline does not describe this powerful, 
bitter and romantic novel. An im- 
mensely exciting narrative; it burns you 
like an acid... to be read by all who 


are interested in the talents of the 


future.” 


ROUTLEDGE 























Ready To-day 


THE CUCKOO 


And Other Bird Mysteries 
BERNARD ACWORTH 


A brilliant piece of investigation by a writer who, 
as a controversialist, is second to none. 


Here is a review from the author’s earlier book 
on bird migration :— 

“ This is the true voice of controversy and to find 
anything like it we must go back to the eighteenth 
century.” —Spectator. 10s. 6d. net. 


MEN DIE 
ALONE 


MICHAEL LEIGH 


a dramatic story of the fighting on the Russian 
front by a new writer. 7s. 6d. net. 








EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE 
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single engineering problem. He has tried to give a picture of the 
desert war as a whole, and he has succeeded because he was in that 
war himself, and not present as a mere spectator. Hs word pictures 
of tank battles, their dust and their noise, have never been surpassed. 
Throughout, his views of army commanders and of the reasons for 
success and failure in bactle are the views of a fighting soldier ; these 
views are themselves a part o! history, and they are remarkably near 
the truth, even though a carping critic could easily discover slips 
and mistakes in his facts and figures. There are scme gocd portraits 
of R.E. officers—the late Brigadier Kisch, Chief Engineer of the 
Eighth Army, Brigadier Hutson, ard the engaging Jerry Duke. 
The last-named’s foresight in taking to Crete charts and the burgee 
of the Royal Engineers Yacht Club, because he knew that the 
sapper officer in charge of the organisation of the evacuation would 
have to steal and sai] his own boat to get away, is worthy of the 
high traditions of the Corps. But what impressed me most in the 
book was the description of the long pursuit of the Afrika Corps 
after its defeat at Alamein. Major Rainier brings out well 
terrible strain and cost of driving day after day through two thou- 
sand miles of desert strewn with mines. “ The march of the Eighth 
Army from Alamein to Tunis was a via dolorosa,” he concludes, 
“I am very proud to have marched with them, but I wouldn’t do it 
again for an extra ten years of life.” S. H. F. JOHNSTON. 


Fiction 
Yeoman’s Hospital. By Helen Ashton. (Collins. 8s. 6d.) 
The Devil Held the Aces. By Patrick Doncaster. (W. H. Allen. 8s. 6d.) 
The Close Game. By Elizabeth Delehanty. (Heinemann 6s.) 


Miss HELEN ASHTON appears to know the medical profession, and 
hospital life, right from the inside ; and when a subject thus known 
is written about realistically, with close attention to detail and with- 
out romanticising, it can hardly fail to be interesting. In any case, 
we all like medical matters, I think, and we all respond, either in 
uneasy, sad memory, or out of plain curiosity, to the close, hard 
dramas of the operating theatre—so Yeoman’s Hospital can be 
generally commended as good, realistic reading, and is likely to have 
considerable success. 

The whole action of the novel is fitted into one day—twenty-four 
hours—in a small county hospital in England in December, 1943. 
This might suggest some artificial forcing of the plot, but actually 
Miss Ashton has used much skill in selection of events and in 
making them all sezm perfectly probable’ and a convincing part of 
a hospital day. The pattern and atmosphere of routine, which are 
very important in the book’s realism, are madg to contain the per- 
sonal dramas of a few characters without any sense of strain or 
hurry. This is much more deftly managed here than in the usual 
cross-section novel. And one gets te know the hospital, its appear- 
ance, smell and character, very well indeed in the course of one 
day. Moreover, although Miss Ash‘on tells some personal stories, 
she very cleverly concludes none ; thus, though the ambitious young 
woman doctor is brought to accept the consequences of being in 
love with the very difficult pathologist, the author offers no sug- 
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Foreword by Str WILttaAM BEVERIDGE 


Professor Hilton examines the tacts as to the distribution of 
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gestion that this is a happy ending, but only the humanly most likely 
one, with all its unresolved problems thick upon it. In short, there 
is no falsification, and if there is not profundity either, this crowded, 
accurate picture of the straight facts and emergencies of sickness 
and health does not require it. The situations speak for themselves, 
when set out with such knowledge and such neat pictorial accuracy 
as they are given here. Miss Ashion knows the average humana 
being, at work and in love and in pain, and refuses to set him dows 
as more, or less, than average. 

The Devil Held the Aces is immensely commended by its pub- 
lishers. It is a first novel by a young English journalist, and it tells, 
in the first person, the sufficiently tragic story of an American volun- 
teer with the British Army, who has to make his way, more or less 
alone, across France to Dunkirk in June, 1940. Those who also 
made that journey will probably find the details of it here very 
accurate, and all the world can only be sympathetic to any record 
of it. But I suggest, with diffidence, that the narrator is a shade too 
sympathetic to himself. He writes in short sentences and in loose 
American colloquialisms ; and no manner is a surer trap foc senti- 
mentality, which does, I think, disfigure this story of a great period 
of courage and suffering. Still, there is promise in the book, and 
many will be interested in it for itself. 

The Close Game is set in Vichy in 1942. The author seems 
know France well, and if not war-time Vichy, then she has made a 
pretty good guess at the sort of things that might have been going 
on there in 1942. Her story is of an old French general who 
manages to hoodwink the German representatives who are very 
anxious for his collaboration ; he uses them cunningly to help France 
and the young men in the mountains. The characterisation, though 
conventional, is sound enough for the book’s purposes, and one reads 
to the end, because the author compels one to be concerned for the 


denouement. 
Karte O’Brien. 


Shorter Notice 





Edited by R. A. Scott-James. (Muller, 6s.) 


Tuts book was originally written for such friendly countries as 
the United States and Latin America, and so has the advantage 
of presuming no familiarity with the subject. The English educa- 
tional system is not easy to understand, partly because the State 
came later on the scene than in newer countries, and there was 
already a complicated labyrinth of existing schools. Here are fifteen 
articles by specialists revealing such interesting and shocking facts 
as the wide variations in opportunity of attending a secondary 
school. In different parts of the country the chance may be as 
low as one in twenty or as high as two in five. One cannot help 
wondering, too, whether it is not sometimes disheartening for the 
staff in modern schools to teach only those not considered intelligent 
enough for secondary education. The High Mistress of St. Paul’s 
School for Girls very sensibly says, “ The school library and the 
desire to read in it are among the few protections that can go 
with a girl when she leaves school” Miss Strudwick emphasises 
also the advantages of staying on for a year at least after School 
Certificate, some subjects of which generally worry girls, and also 
the stiff examination which must be passed before going to 3 
Women’s College at Oxford or Cambridge. (For those who do 
manage to get there, the high standard is rather an advantage, 
providing them with exceptionally intelligent companions.) The 
Head Master of Shrewsbury praises public schools for their diversity 
and complete freedom from bureaucratic control. Contrary 


Education in Britain. 


general belief, they are largely financed by the parents and not ! 


heavily endowed. Teachers’ training is one of the most important 
factors in the post-war educational set-up, and Professor Stanley 
confirms one’s suspicion that too many people become teachers 
because it is a safe job and the only way in which they can get 
to the University, and that too many candidates arrive at a training 
college “played out, cramped, tense and unresilient.” This book 
also shows, as does A. L. Rowse’s Cornish Childhood, the need 
for extending the scholarship system and the facilities for the work- 
ing class to attend residential Peeples’ Colleges. 


By Patrick Hore-Ruthven. 38.) 
Tuts pleasantly produced little volume contains 14 short poems 


Desert Warrior. (John Murray 


.by the late Major Hore-Ruthven and a portrait of the autho, 


along with a preface by Lady Gowrie, the poet’s mother, and br! 
accounts of his military career by General Sir Henry Maitland 
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ACROSS 
Jam day. (8.) 
Good game. for bomber pilots. (6.) 
Little securities for the surgeon? (8.) 


She appeared in a lawsuit concerning 
a@ meat ration. (6.) 

motto is not 
“speed the plough.” . (8.) 


. Was it done with a feather duster? 


(6.) 


. Not the ship of the desert, ong * it 


came from Africa. (10.) 


—— it must be a 
large one. (10.) 

“—_— y moonlight, proud 
Titania.” (Shakespeare.) (3, 3.) 

Two weapons wielded by one. (8.) 





“All the perfumes of — will 
not sweeten this little hand.” 
, (Shakespeare (6.) 
5. It’s turned round and let to some- 
body unnamed. (8. 
They just happen. (6.) 
. Growing bread. (8.) 
DOWN 
The favourite gets the gratuity. (6.) 
Dan goes up to see Mae West. (6.) 
It might be in gear. (6.) 
Where different suits are displayéd. 
(2, 3, 5. 
Scapula. 8.) 


20. 


21. 


. Metal against cash? 
8. 
13. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
19. 


(6.) 
Steerforth threw 


(6.) 
I’m the mail. 





(8.) 

His used to be a poor look-out, 
What's freer (anag.). (10.) 

A single-minded fellow. (8.) 
Let’s go up and come down late. (8.) 
Patron saint of marriage? (8.) 
Medical man and what he deals with. 


(8.) 


a hammer at her. 
(6.) 
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Friends of the hospital would no 
doubt wish to know that 


‘MOORFIELDS’ 


has received a direct hit from a 

flying bomb, extensive damage being 

caused. We deeply regret that 
seven patients lost their lives. 
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Wilson and a fellow-officer. It must be regarded more as a graceful 
memorial to a fine soldier and a charming young man than a 
serious contribution to contemporary verse. Hore-Ruthven joined 
the Rifle Brigade in 1936, he saw service in India, Palestine and 
North Africa ; he was mortally wounded in a Commando operation 
in 1942. As a poet, there is little evidence that he was other than 
a dilettante—soldiering was his job, and he loved it. General 
Wilson tells us “ he had in his make-up something that harked back 
to the ancient days of chivalry,” and this romantic attitude to the 
business of fighting is apparent in his verses, which are musical 
and well-turned ; they exhibit, too, the author’s deep love of beauty 
and of fineness of character—not least of that high courage of which 
he himself was so outstanding an example. 


Restaurant Roundabout. By T. A. Layton. (Duckworth. 12s. 6d.) 


BEFORE enjoying a light book of-this kind one must lay aside the 
irrelevant fury inspired by remembering how many better books 
are lying out of print through lack of paper, how many better 
writers are silent through lack of time. Mr. Layton, who catered 
for the Georgian Ball at Osterley just before the war, has written 
an unusual, inconsequent book divided into three parts which can 
be read as separate entities. Any unity it has is derived, appro- 
priately enough, from the subject of food, and from the career of 
that first-class classical scholar, bon viveur and Librarian of the 
Foreign Office, Stephen Gaselee, who makes such a fascinating 
appearance in Ronald Storrs’ Orientations. The first part is about 
education in Gaselee’s time, in Layton’s time, and 1980. This 
merges into a sketch of Gaselee as tutor of Prince Leopold of 
Battenberg, followed by his marriage, his menu-diaries and, perhaps 
most interesting of all, summaries of those works of Petronius and 
Apuleius which he edited. There is also a fascinating account of 
Layton’s own experiences in Bordeaux, rinsing and bottling hard 
while apprenticed to a firm of wine-growers and shippers. The last 
part of the book is about the author’s restaurant, the Cheddar Roast, 
which specialised in rare cheeses, his adventures in finding them 
and the difficulties of getting a licence. Those readers who care 
for good food will enjoy this book most. 


By George Berkeley, edited with intro- 


Philosophical Commentaries. 
(Nelson. 34 gns. 


duction and notes by A. A. Luce. 
THESE are the contents of the two notebocks in which Bishop 
Berkeley almost systematically jotted down his thoughts, sometimes 
known as his Commonplace Book. It was first published by Pro- 
fessor A. C. Fraser in 1871 in Volume IV of his edition ot Berkeley’s 
works. Professor Luce has here provided a replica of the original, 
which he calls an editio diplomatica, together with an informative 
introduction. In short, this is an authoritative work indispensable to 
students of Berkeley’s philosophy. Professor Luce maintains that a 
careful examination of this work will throw fresh light on Berkeley’s 
ideas and his personality. This edition is a piece of real scholar- 
ship and is invaluable to all serious students of Berkeley’s ideas, since 
the original manuscript is steadily deteriorating. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


DWELLERS by the Chiltern rivers, such as the Mimram, lament the 
disappearance of their upper reaches. Others by such rivers as the 
Lea and Gade lament their poilution and the absence of an efficient 
effort to prevent it. Pollution is reported also on the most scien- 
tifically managed and not the least interesting of all our rivers, the 
sluggish Nene, from whose barks our English language first spread, 
The waters along those low, flat districts of Eastern England need 
continuous management, and the River Nene Catchment Board is a 
model. Its published maps and photographs are also models. The 
delightfully named Dog-in-a-doublet lock and sluices just below 
Peterborough are worth a pilgrimage by anyone interested either in 
water conservation or the opposite. Now this Board, which has done 
wonders for husbandry as well as the river itself (chiefly by drainage 
and support of banks), has no direct control over pollution, though 
I believe it greatly desires such additional powers. So we are in 
this position: the authority that has power, such as the Le2 Com- 
missioners, does not exercise it, and the authority which would 
beneficently exercise it has not the power, “Save our rivers” js a 
plea that might be move energetically preached abroad by the else 
most efficient body the Council for the Preservation of Rural England, 


Rustic Wisdom 

A landworker new to the particular district has come upon an 
eloquent example of what has been called “ the tyranny of the chain.” 
Most of our land measurements, as well as our cricket pitches, depend 
on the chain. An acre, of course, is one chain by ten chains, and 
rustic workers seem to think automatically in chains. The example 
in question is this. The Buckinghamshire labourer was asked by 
the new ploughman what was the usual breadth of the “land” in 
the district, that is what width was used for the return of the plough, 
Thirty yards is a popular breadth with tractor-drivers. He replied 
that they usually did 22 yards as 44 was too much. He seemed 
unable to envisage any measurement that had no chain in it, and 
he was a foreman. An old labourer in the same district uttered a 
characteristic piece of rural philosophy. He said, “If you want to 
know what sort of a woman a woman is, you needn’t go asking 
anyone ; and if you want to know what sort of a man a man is, 
you needn’t go asking anyone. If you go into a woman’s k.tchen, 
you know what sort of a woman she is; and if you go into a man’s 
garden, you know what sort of a man he is.” The maxim was 
evoked by the spectacle of many weeds on a garden path. How 
many of us in war-time would fail to pass this test! 


Astrea Redux 

The brown squirrel is, I think, multiplying again after some very 
lean years. A melancholy corroboration has been recorded in my 
neighbourhood, where no brown native squirrel has been seen for 
some years. A spacious garden has been beset by grey squirrels, 
which at last proved so destructive both of fruit and birds’ nests 
that the soft-hearted owner at Jast steeled herself to call in a man 
with a gun, who had instructions to shoot both grey squirrels and 
rabbits, which also were in evidence. A shot was presently heard, 
and the man came proudly to the house carrying the body of a 
red squirrel. He was not a little disappointed by his reception. 
Other red squirrels survive in the garden, and seem to have no 
difficulty in consenting to a mutual relation with the grey. It remains 
true that as a rule the two do not often fl.urish together, and the 
grey is the master. 


In My Garden 

In a very interesting discussion going on among gardeners and 
biologists it has been suggested that the growing by Continental 
gardeners of radishes, carrots, lettuces and cauliflower in the same 
frame is an example of the benefit one vegztable receives from 3 
congenial companion. ‘The Dutch and French intensive gardeners 
do not think so. They grow such mixtures only because the plants 
ripen at different times or root at different depths, and so can be 
grown in closer juxtaposition. There is no symbiosis in the scientific 
term, So privet and quick make a good hedge because privet is 
shallow-rooted and quick tap-rooted. Dutch gardening—seen at its 
best in the neighbourhood of The Hague--is, I think, more suitable 
to this country than French gardening under bell-jars. 

W. Beach THOMAS. 


—_ 
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COMPANY MEETING 
ASSOCIATED BRITISH PICTURE 
_ CORPORATION 
S the 
cient RECORD TRADING RESULTS 
cien- 
3, the The seventeenth ordinary general meeting of Associated British Picture 
read, Corporation, Ltd., was held on September 7th at the Regal Cinema, 
need Marble Arch, London, W. Sir Philip Warter, the chairman, presided 
lisa The Chairman said:—The most significant change in the accounts is 
= the consolidation for the first time of the assets and liabilities of the 
The Union Group, thus giving a picture of the corporation as a whole. As a 
yelow # = result the consolidated figures are not comparable, but it is interesting 
er in to note that the freehold and leasehold cinema properties now stand at 
done the impressive figure of £21,244,767, and in addition there is the amount 
inage of £965,426, representing the corporation’s studios, properties, and sites 
sd oh for post-war development. The reserves for depreciation and amortization 
oug now stand at £2,954,270, and the reserves and undistributed profits at 
re in £1,953,021. 
Com- PROFIT OF £2,106,460. 
vould The total trading profit of the group as a whole as shown in the 
> isa consolidated profit and loss account, after providing for Excess Profits 
» else Tax and deferred repairs, amounts to £2,106,460. 
; The gross income of the corporation amounts to £1,240,523, and after 
sland, deducting directors’ fees £2,135, interest on debenture stock £137,487, 
provision _ depreciation and amortization £175, ~y income tax - 
"536,512, there remains a net profit to the corporation of £389,389, to 
yn an Nhich must be added the amount brought forward from last year, making AN ESSENTIAL OF WARTIME DIET 
iain.” £489,729. : : Stored in this tiny capsule are two | in a wartime diet. A daily dose of 
‘pend Out of this sum the I ay rns have been made :—Provision vitamins without which it is im | Crookes’ Halibut Oll—one of the 
» and for war damage £12,500, balance of costs of debenture conversion £7,701, possible sed Resanpar-senem health. They richest natural sources of these bined 
imple transfer to general reserve £100,000, preference dividend (less tax) £60,000, are protective vitamin A and ‘sun- mins—will build up your resistance 
‘d by and the interim dividend paid last February £75,000—totalling £255,201, | Shine’ v tamin D and, unfortunately, | and stamina and prove of inestimable 
i” in and leaving a balance of £234,528, out of which the directors recommend they are not always readily obtainable | value during this sixth winter of war. 
ugh, ff the payment of a final dividend of 7} per cent., less tax, and a bonus 
plied | of 2} _ cent., less tax, leaving the balance to be carried forward CROGKES’? HALIBUT OIL 
134,52 
emed ERAS standing the difficulties in adequately staffing the cinemas, the OBTAINABLE ONLY FROM CHEMISTS 
» and restrictions on repairs and renewals of equipment and the continued 
reda | shortage of product, the corporation has had a record year’s trading, Capsules—per bottle of ro0o—8/6 Liquid—per phial—enough for 16 days 2/« | 
nt to 5 providing first-class entertainment for an average of 4,500,000 people — : 
sking per week. ; t ; ian 
. On the production side the corporation has been hampered by the 
in lack of studio space, but the board in anticipation of the early return of 
chen, the Elstree Studios is planning to produce a regular supply of high-grade 
man’s films. The Pathe Gazette continues to rank in the forefront of the 
| was popular newsreels and its cameramen are with the British Army on the 
How Continent. 
MONOPOLY AND CONTROL. 
The report which has recently been submitted to the President of the 
Board of Trade by the Cinematograph Films Council, in which they 
submit their advice on what further practical measures, if any, are 
| very necessary to check the development of monopoly in the film industry, 
n my includes a broad and detailed survey of the whole industry and has been 
n for carefully studied by your directors. Whilst the export of British films 
rreis is both desirable and essential, a virile and prosperous production industry 
re can, in my view, only be built up on the solid foundation of the home 
nests market. It is this corporation and the other large circuits who have, by 
man building modern and well-equipped theatres and providing the finest 
s and entertainment obtainable, made the cinema part of the daily life of the 
veard, community. 
of a The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, and the pro- 
ption, ceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to the chairman._ 
ye no 
nains ; 
d the se (200 ) 
nn IN FRANCE NOW— 
r . . . 
a fhe Salvation Army Mobile Canteens are serving 
por: the Forces in France. There’s a big job to do! 
$a 
om 4 Please help us to do it: 
leners 
slants 
i SEND YOUR GIFT TO-DAY TO: 
entific GENERAL CARPENTER, 
vet 1S 101, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 
bre = THE ARMY THAT SERVES ON EVERY FRONT 
ita 
Registered under the ————=—- 
as. Head Office LEEDS =" if fel § 0 A uy/ 
, eee HERES AME DALYATION ARMY 
—— 














CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. 


CREST HOTEL 


. . ” 
“ A wee bit of Scotland in Sussex. 
Under the personal direction of Mrs. Eglintor 
Adams. A fully equipped first-class Hotel, wit! 
nearby Golf and Riding. Cocktail] Lounge, All 
weather tennis court. Lift. 











PERSONAL 


GREAT SAVING.—Overcoats, 
turned EQUAL TO NEW from 70/-. 
ScreNTiIric TURNING AND TAILORING 
Dept. 76, 46, Iltord Lane, Ilford, London 
CME SHORTHAND. All devices, and more, 

Revolution in principles. Summary 1/-. COLWELL, 
Bethany, Camborne. 


suits, costumes, 
A List FREE.— 
WaALKER’S Works 
Lip 


T'TRACTIVE Modern Two-Roomed Fiatlets, one 
Lf furnished 2}gns., one unfurnished 1} gns. H. and 
C., etc. 27, Upper Addison Gardens, W.14. Phone 
Park 9636 evenings. 
FY URNT, torn and moth-eaten garments (except Knit- 
> wear) Invisibly Mended in two weeks. Send or 
call. Mark clearly damages to be mended.— Bett INVISIBLE 
MeNnvers, Lip. 73, New Bond Street, W.1. 


“ANCER SUFFERER. 294/44. Single woman, very 
poor, needs extra nourishment. Jewellery gratefully 
received, Please help. NATIONAL SocreTY FOR CANCER 


Revier, 2 (S), Cheam Court, Cheam, Surrey. 
{LOCHES WORK MIRACLES, writes a user. They 
( double your crops, save weeks of growing time, 


provide fresh Vegetables the year round. Send for List.— 


Cuase Lrp., 33 The Grange, Chertsey. 

ISTRESSED GENTLEFOLK’S AID ASSOCIA- 
] TION appeals for Widow, aged 84, very delicate 
Help needed till permanent grant 


and partially blind. q 
Appeal “S. 74, Brook GREEN, 


obtained. Case 268). 

Lonvon, W.6. 

] )OUSLE-SPEED WORDS tor 
use from first hour’s study. 


uick notes, Practica 
ne idea—one Speed- 
S), 


word for all languages. Test lesson 3d.—DvuTTONs 
92-3, Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1 

YSSEX. For Sale with Possession in good residential 
K district on high ground, 1} miles from main line 


station, one hour to London. Comfortable brick and tile 
farmhouse, 4 beds, bath, h. and c., 3 reception, good offices, 
Excellent brick and tile farm buildings, Danish 


elec. light fi 
iggery and 18 acres land. Price £5,000 or offer. Apply, 
atcH & Batcu, Chartered Surveyors, Witham, Essex. 


i ~. Irust Lro., 8, Clifford Street, 
New Bond Street. London. W.1 Telephone 


REGent 5983. 
] ATS OFF TO GUY’S!—Hundreds of old felt hats 
are still wanted by GUY’S HOSPITAL, S.E.1, for 


wartime purposes. If you have any to spare, please will you 
send them to THe APPEAL SECRETARY. 

NTERESTING PEOPLE are those who are familiar 

with the great English novels, essays, poems, and 
plays. Such reading gives lasting pleasures, promotes 
conversational ability and sound thinking. The new 
L.S.J. Course has been written by L. A. G. Strong, the 
famous author and broadcaster. Other courses in Journal- 
ism Story-writing, Poetry, Radio, etc. Reduced fees. 
Free Book from :—Prospectus Dept., LONDON SCHOOL OF 
JouRNALISM, 57, Gordon Square, W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 

NVALIDS like a change. BERMALINE BREAD. 

makes a very nice change. It is delicious, casily 
digested, very nutritious, improves health. Ask BAKER, or 
write BERMALINE, Fairley Street, Glasgow, S.W.1. 

ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. Is. 3d. carbon 
J, copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Muss N. McFarLane (C.) 
The Study, 96, Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 
\ ONOMARK.—Permanent London Address. Letters 
4 redirected, 5s. p.a.—Write BM/MONO 23, W.C.1. 

> c; E The ever-increasing cost of research into 

R. ° « the cause and cure of this malignant 
disease alone is 4 big drain on our resources. Can you 
help in this great work? No single act of yours could do 
so much good to so many as a GIFT sent NOW to the 
Secretary, Royat Cancer Hospirat (Free), Fulham 
Road, S.W.3. 

‘YBIL RANG and AP SIMON, Literary, Dramatic 
N and Film Agents. Typewriting Dept. MSS. copied. 
43, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2. (TEM. 1733). 
QTAMPC Lam of 250 modern colonials and foreign 
i sent on — at Id. each.—CHEESEMAN, 16, Addis- 
combe Road, atford. 
ta LONG’S superb—a joy to light "— 

Smokers’ judgment’s always right. 
7 LESSER ANTIQUES.—An exhibition of Papier 
Mache trays, chairs, etc., coffee and work tables, tea 
caddies and caskets, fire screens and other small objects.— 
Heaw’s, 196 Tottenham Court Road W.1. 
‘ et — ee Scotch all-Wool, from 7/- and 2 cou 
yard. rite for patterns.—DENHOLM 
Hawick, Scotland. 
wt WANTED.—New, Old, Disused, Our o! 
Order. Top prices paid. Send Registered. Cath 
AY’S (SN). 19. Hopwood Avenue 


Ms per 
WEEDS 


or offer by return.— 
Manchester, 4. 
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Trust 
30 Cornhill, E.C.3. 


HE “BANK - INSURANCE” 
Group of Trusts provides a choice 
freely marketable investments 
read over the shares of selected 


‘itish banks and insurance compan- 
ies. Unit holders are free from personal 
liability on partly-paid shares. 


Trust 
nds exceed £15 million. Managers: 
of Insurance Shares, Ltd., 








Units may be bought and sold free of 
Comm. & Stamp, and leaflet obtained 
through any Stockbroker or Bank. 
Offered prices, and approx. yields after 
deducting management charges: 


Bank-Units ess : 
(40 British Banks.) Post-war recovery is 
emphasised by 34% of Trust fund being in- 
vested in shares of Dominion and Colonial 
banks.) 

Trustees: Martins Bank Ltd. 


Insurance-Units... ... 19/3 3%: 
(30 British Insurance Co's.) A recognised 
“hedge*’ against inflation: a general rise in 
prices means increased premium income. 
Trustees; Williams Deacon's Bank, Ltd. 

70 


Bank-Insurance Units... !3/6 37% 

(52 British Banks & Insur. Co's.) This Trust 
combines the qualities of the above two Trusts. 
Trustees: Midland Bk Ex & Trustee Co. Lid. 


Cornhill Deferred Units 11'- 

(87°, Insurance, 8°, Banks, 5°, Gov. stock.) 
The only “ geared"’ Unit Trust, speciaily 
devised for those who realise the soundness 
of insurance shares as a long-term invest- 
ment. Appreciation (or depreciation) of these 
Units, after deduction of a semi-annual charge 
against capital of ¢ of 1%, is about double that 
of a simple investment in insurance shares. 
Appreciation during past year approx. 20%. 
Dividend paid for 1943 at the rate of 1°9973d. 
nett per Unit. 


1 Sole 
oe AS/ 43 9 





Trustees: Midland Bk Ex & Trustee Co. Ltd. 











1944 
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AU1HORS’ MSS 
Publishers are asking for 
NOVELS, BIOGRAPHIES and 
JUVENILE FICTION, 
Send these to 
JASMINE CHATTERTON, 
30, Princes Gate, S.W.7. Ken. 1737, 
All MSS personel negotiated. No reading fees, 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT & WANTED 
‘NITIZENS ADVICE BUREAU WORKER 


, required. East London Borough. Approximately 
é7Per week. Write SECRETARY, 2, Homerton High Stree 











K ae — wy on oy TYPIST 
4 required for night wor! y News Curo 
London, E.C.4. . _ — 
_ HE TYNESIDE COUNCIL OF SOCIAL SERVICE 
invites applications for the post of Personal Welfare 

Organiser, to be responsible for its case-work and allied 
activities on Tyneside and in Northumberland. 

Experience in case-work and administration essential, 
Commencing salary £350—£375, according to qualifications, 
— from the Drrector, 17, Ellison Place, Newcastle 
on-Tyne, 





EDUCATIONAL 


OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. Postal Tuition 
for Lond. Matric., Spec. Ent.,'B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc, 
B. Com., I.L.B., B.D., and Diplomas. Moderate Fees 
instalments.—Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D 
Dept. B93, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. (Est. 1394! 
NSTITUTO ESPANOL, Spanish classes (Elementary, 
Intermediate and Advanced) by native teachers, 
Lectures in Spanish. 58, Princes Gate, S.W.7. 
\ ILES TECHNICAL SCHOOL. Vacancies fo 
yn pupils in Horticulture and Agriculture. November. 
16 years, either sex. Residential. 2 to 3 year course 
Mod. fees. Write Secretary, Miles Technical School, 
Woodley, Berks. 
TS HAMPSTEAD SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
Principal: Mrs. E. E, R. Thorp, M.A. (Cantab,), 
First class London training leading to work of national 
importance now and interesting post-war careers. Lovely 
country house in very safe area, Prospectus from: Heats 
House, Clungunford, Craven Arms, Shropshire. 
se QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE bridges 
the gap between school and call-up with an alway: 
useful training which is satisfying, inspiring and thorough 
67, Queen’s Gate, London, S.W.7. Tel. WES. 69 
or in the country near-Windsor, at Clarence Lodge 
Englefield Green, Surrey. Egham 241. t 
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THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, 


LONDON, E.C.2. 
Paid up Capital, £4,500,000; Reserve Fund, 
£2,500,000; Currency Reserve, £2,000,000; Reserve 


Liability of Proprietors umder the Charter, £4,500,000. 

The Bank, which has numerous Branches through- 
‘ Zealand, issues Telegraphic 
rransfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also Circular 
Deposits 


out 


Credits 


Australia and New 





(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 


and Travellers’ Cheques issued. 


for fixed periods received. 





—— 









including 


d 
Purchase Tax 3 . each 


Obtainable only from Retailers. 
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EXHIBITIONS 
s JONES GALLERY, 7th September—th 
October. Oil and Water Colours by G. W. Hooper, 
First FiLoor, Sloane Square, S.W.1. 
7 HE LEFEVRE GALLERY (New Address: 131/134 
New Bond Street, W.1). Summer Exhibition 
Second Edition. Daily 10—5.30. Sats. 10—1. 








LONDON 
UNIVERSITY 
DEGREES 


U.C.C. or the Special University Entrance 
examination open to those over 23 (1S if ia 
H.M. Forces), and the Intermediate and Degree 
examinations of London University. Mor 
than 13, U.C.C. students passed Londoa 
University Examinations during 1930-1943. 

The College is an Educational Trust, not com 
ducted primarily as a profit-making concern. 
It has always had a staff of highly qualified 
resident tutors. Fees are low, and may be paid 
by instalments. In the event of failure tuition 
is continued free of charge. ‘Tuition is also 
provided for other examinations including 
School and Higher School Certificates (Oxford, 
Cambridge, Northern Univ. and others), Pre 
Medical, Navy Entrance, R.A.F. Maths., ete 


¥& PROSPECTUS post free from the Registrat, 
76 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 


University 
Correspondence 
College (Founded 1887) 








ws FOR PROFIT.—Send for free booklet.— é ao EB _—_—. 
ReceNr“INstiTuve (Dept. 85G), Palace Gave, WS ie Eve? EE a 
3 — 

Entered as second-class mail matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, Dec. 23, 1896. Printed m Great Britiatn by St. Curments Press, Lto., 

Portugal St., Kingsway, W.C.2, and published by Tue Srectaror, Lro., at their offices, No. 99, Gower St., Lonuduna, W.C.1.—Friday, Sept. 15, 1944 
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